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FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS 


In the adventuresome era that lies ahead, the airways of 
the Americas are destined to become the highways of 
business. In less time that it took to post an order from 
Boston to New York, you can now fly a shipment to the 
southernmost tip of South America. The much lamented 
“last” frontiers of the West have given place to the im- 
measurably greater frontiers to the South. Here lie mar- 
kets that challenge the imagination. Here lie tomorrow's 
opportunities for business men of courage and skill un- 
dreamed of by the trail blazers of yesterday. 
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THIS PROSPECT OF YOURS 
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mind receptive to advertising, too. 


Your salesmen have met this type of 
buyer time and again. Though he’s 
*regular’’ enough at heart, he has dis- 
covered that puffing himself up like a 
pouter pigeon and acting lofty does 
much to dampen a salesman’s ardor. 

But when these ‘‘big shot’’ prospects 
of yours pick up their favorite business 
papers, they are with old friends. No 
need then to be pompous. They hang 
up their defensive masks when they 
are on a common meeting ground 
with editors who are their trusted 


consultants. They’re in a frame of 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


You will find that the business 
papers to which most of your pros- 
pects look for money-making ideas are 
A.B.P. members. For these publica- 
tions, some 1,400,000 business men pay 
$3,500,000 each year in subscription 
cash. That backlog of paid circula- 
tion, plus the extremely high editorial 
quality of all A.B.P. publications, is 
your guarantee of a sure way to help 
your salesmen get back of their pros- 
pects’ masks of sales resistance. 


To get the real value that resides in 


good business paper adverti 
A.B.P. publications at the t 


advertising schedule. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Combined with System 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


DECEMBER 1938 


VOLUME 8, NUMBER 12 


OvuTLooK For BetrerR Business... Donald R.G. Cowan 9 


A Pusuic Revations Procram Tuat Cuicxs . C. W. Kaylor 12 


Wuy So Mucu Sates TRAINING Farts . . . faa .. BB 
\WuILe the inside pages of this magazine , ' - 
for the next twelve issues will be substan- Nove. Reception Room sy McCormick . ‘4 -.- 


tially the same format and set inthesame = Coyyygunrty PromOTION HELPS Business John Allen Murphy 18 
type style as during 1938 there will be a 
new series of covers; artists and designers WHEN “But_” DurHAM Was A Best SELLER Eugene Whitmore 21 


are now at work on what we believe to be ‘ “ ” , +. 4Y mm 
; How Penn Fruit SEtts $5,000,000 a Year. E.G. Thoman 22 
the best cover series we have ever used. 


oF A y "oS 1 ‘ ma a Ak Atl f , 
\ NUMBER of companies have been issuing THREE Ways TO MAKE CommiITTEeES WonrK . 


some unusual sales training and goodwill! = Qy spay COMPENSATION PoLiciEs OF 287 CoMPANIES 

building illustrated booklets. One of our 

editorial men has been collecting these Srx Bonus PLans TuHat REALLY WorK ... . i ae 
booklets and facts about them and will 


present some of the ideas he has gleaned 4 A SUCCESSFUL PLant OPEN House Day ... . 29 


in an article for the January issue. How Mucu “Use ann Occupancy” INsuRANCE? E. Caldwell 31 


A cenrain real estate management com- = Gi gp Cuts In HANDLING AccouNTS RECEIVABLE... . . 34 
pany in the Middle West has developed a 

number of standardized management Next Monty 1n BuSINESS .......... ees OO 
methods which can be adapted in many 


fields—especially in branch office and SYSTEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IpEas..... . . . 46 


warehouse management. A story describ- New Systems AND EquipMENT 48 
ing these unusual methods will be a fea- 
ture of the January issue. Tue Bustness TRAVELER. ........ a ee 


Tue ever popular picture sections, or BusrinEss Ties .... a ee Poe [= ee 
candid camera sections, will be resumed 
as a result of demand from readers. The New Books ror EXEcUTIvEs . den _. . Sf 
January section will be a visit to a well- 
known company’s new building and should 


contain some ideas you can put to work. $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Coptes, 35 CENTS 
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LETTERS @ MAPS @ CHARTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS @ DRAWINGS 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
GRAPHS @ DOCUMENTS 
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written, 
drawn, 
typed, 
printed or 
photo- 
graphed 














Hunter Electro-Copyist can’t 


make a mistake. It reproduces the orig- 





inal with photographic accuracy. No 






proof-reading is necessary. 





Think what this means to your office in 





getting out rush copying jobs. You'll 





find new uses for it every day. Electro- 





Copyist uses no lens, it needs no focus- 





ing, no dark room. Any employee can 





operate it quickly and successfully. It 





saves time, money, energy and eves... 





it eliminates errors, overtime work and 






frayed nerves ... it will give you and 






your staff more time in which to do 








more and better work. 







Hunter Electro-Copyist is avail- 






able in two portable sizes and 






in three large stationary units. 





The stationary units will make 






a number of copies simultane- 







ously. For further information 







and demonstration, use the 






coupon below. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
© Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
© Please have your representative call 
to give a five-minute demonstration. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 


An Anti-Waste Drive Now 
Under Way 


To the Editor: 


AMERICAN Business always contains 
valuable, useful, and interesting infor- 
mation like the story by John Garth on 
the subject “Showing How Waste Eats 
Up Profits” with the accompanying table 
which in my estimation is exceptionally 
good and should be helpful to all of us, 
particularly at this season of the year. 
—Cunartes Dapp, president, U. S. Slicing 
Machine Company, La Porte, Indiana. 


To the Editor: 


Let me first compliment you on the 
very fine issue of American Business 
for November and the type of matter in- 
cluded which comes at a most opportune 
time, when we are all considering our 
plans for next year. 

Your chart on page 16 showing the 
relation of waste to profits is most in- 
teresting, and from your suggestion in 
the last paragraph of the accompanying 
article I presume we have your permis- 
sion to reproduce this chart for our own 
purposes.—E. P. Heres, controller, Sur- 
face Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


Would it be possible to obtain a re- 
print of the article, “Cutting Correspond- 
ence Costs,” by Edward N. Hay which 
appeared in American Business for 
November?—Georce W. Osporn, office 
manager, International Silver Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


To the Editor: 


I find your November 1938 issue of 
extreme interest. One article, “Showing 
How Waste Eats Up Profit,” contained 





a chart, “Table Showing Sales Requir 
to Equalize Wasted Dollars at a Gi 
Per Cent of Net Profit to Sales.” 

We wonder if copies of this table 
available. If so, we would like to obt 
about a half-dozen copies.—Kim M: 
Moe Brothers Manufacturing Compa: 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


To the Editor: 

Your November issue of AMERICAN 
Business is I believe the most interest- 
ing and helpful issue of any magazine 
that has been received by our compar 
this year, and we don’t want to miss ; 
page of it. Through one of those quirks 
that sometimes occur in assembly, pages 
65 to 80, both inclusive, are missing. In 
their stead, a repetition of pages 49 to 
64 have been inserted—upside down. 

Will you, therefore, please send us 
other copy?—Georce Harpisty, Minn 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


= 


To the Editor: 

We are very much interested in your 
article on pages 16. and 17 of the Novem- 
ber issue of American Business namely: 
“Table Showing Sales Required to 
Equalize Wasted Dollars at a Given Per 
Cent of Net Profit to Sales” by John 
Garth. 

Is it possible to obtain thirty copies 
of this sheet from you? If so you might 
send these along immediately —E.1za- 
BETH E. Wracce, secretary-treasurer, 
Frothingham Starke Seybold Limite, 
Montreal, Canada. 


To the Editor: 

Will you please enter my subscription 
for American Business for one year 
effective with the December 1938 issue? 

On pages 16 and 17 of the November 
1938 issue appears a table showing saies 
required to equalize wasted dollars. Will 
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Labor Computing 
and Accounting 
Machine 


Burroughs 
Low-Cost 

roll Accounting & 
Machine é 


Burroughs 
Electric 
Adding 

Calculator 


Burroughs 


Payroll and 


Writing 
Machine 


Payroll Accounting 
Machine 


Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 


Burroughs machines provide these five important 
records, including wage and hour statistics, in a 
fraction of the time required by ordinary methods: 
1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 
. Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 
. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 
. Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 
. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 
If desired, all five can be prepared on a single 


machine in one operation, under any one of several 


plans. 


To determine the particular machine and plan that 
will fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call 


the local Burroughs representative. Or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6122 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





At the left are illustrated five different types of Burroughs machines 
for payroll and labor accounting. These machines are offered in many 
styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 








Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


THE 
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oF UTILITIES 


In the 93 Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
ADDRESSOGRAPH is used by— 
92 Gas... 90 Electric Light... 86 Water 


Companies, or Municipal Departments .. . 
and by 2,000 Such Utilities in Other Cities 


VERY business has records of 
names, addresses, property 
items, Costs, rates, deductions or 
other data that must be copied, from 
time to time. Such work involves 
many risks of waste and loss of 
good will which Addressograph 
eliminates—completely. 
Addressograph methods prevent 
mistakes. They save time. They end 
confusion. They bring certainty to 
business procedure through com- 
plete and consistent legibility. 
Addressograph work is done in 
typewriter or other type styles, 
through a ribbon, from metal typing 
units that are fire, water and wear 
resisting. All or any part of the 
information carried on the typing 
unit is copied in one swift motion 


— with carbon copies if desired. 

There is an Addressograph ma- 
chine for every existing business 
need. Portable models, hand or 
electrically operated, for small 
jobs; fully automatic, super-speed 
models for large jobs. 


INVESTIGATE! A representative 
near you will be glad to explain 
how you can use Addressograph 
methods profitably. Look for list- 
ing, ‘“‘“ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY” in principal city tele- 
phone books. Or write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATIO N, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





Advertising 
Collections 
Customer lists 
Delinquent 
accounts 
Employee records 
Installment 
accounts 
Inventory lists 
Invoicing 


Order writing 
Payroll 
Prospect lists 


Social service 





ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Every Business and Organization 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 


Manufacturing records 
Membership lists 


Publication lists 

Sales promotion 
Shipping forms 

Social Security reports 


SALES AGENCIES 


Te 


can profit by 


Stockholder lists 

—and in GOVERNMENT: 
Assessment records 
Licenses 

Motor vehicle registration 
Payroll 

Relief 

Tax collection 

Public service bills 

Voters’ lists 





IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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you please let me know if you have pla: 
of reproducing this chart in enlarg: 
form? If so, we would like to receive 
copies of the same.—F. W. OL1n, pre 
dent, Western Cartridge Company, Ea 
Alton, Illinois. 

To the Editor: 

I am interested in securing about 
additional copies of the “Table Showi 
Sales Required to Equalize Wasted D 
lars at a Given Per Cent of Net Pri 
to Sales,” as shown on pages 16 and 
of the November issue of Amenic, 
Business.—Cart E. SrTeicer, presid: 
Deltox Rug Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


To the Editor: 


It occurs to me that from the arti 
“Planning a Profit Program for 193,” 
the last paragraph of column two a 
all of column three on page 15 wor 
be of real interest and definite value | 
all members of our organization; the 
fore, we should like permission to 
print these two paragraphs in our lit 
house organ, Looseleaves.—Joun 
MENDENHALL, editor, Charles R. Had 
Company, Los Angeles, California. 
GENTLEMEN: 

To all of you whose letters are print 
above and other subscribers who wr 
us about the November issue, our deepest 
thanks and our pledge that the Pr 
Planning issue for November 1939 wi! 
be larger and better, and we hope m 
interesting. 


Sales Managers Need 
More Support 


To the Editor: 


I have just read the November 19: 
issue of AMERICAN Business, and 
terrupt myself, on page 8, to comn« 
on your editorial, “The Reshuffling of 
Jobs.” This reminds me of a letter which 
I received recently and I should like t 
quote from my letter of reply: 

“The sales manager gets less intel 
gent support from top management than 
anyone else around the place.” 

I should say that this is another per 
fect example of the point of your ei 
torial. This man has been compelled }) 
management to adopt unsound and u 
economical merchandising procedures 
am informed that he has not beet 
granted certain tools with which to work, 
and without which he could hardly 
expected to function efficiently. 

Nevertheless, my friends tell me t! 
the management is utterly unwilling ‘ 
provide these, and believes that the er 
tire difficulty lies in their basis of sa 
compensation. It is at least a good gues 
that they have never examined the task 
for which the salesmen are supposed 1 
be paid. This is based upon the fact + 
their whole scheme of distribution ou 
to be overhauled thoroughly before « 
ing to the problem of compensation 

I thought you might be interested i 
this current example of the sound: 
of your editorial—A Svusscriser. 
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Over 14,000 citrus fruit growers depend on 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange to 
market their crops advantageously to thou- 
sands of wholesalers and hundreds of 
thousands of retail outlets. 

The Exchange depends on Bell System 
Teletypewriter Service for fast, efficient com- 
munication among its 24 district exchanges, 
Los Angeles headquarters, three west-coast 
sales offices, and auction markets at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Officials say this service not only cen- 


tralizes all shipping and marketing activities, 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER 


December, 1938 


but also provides an accurate and quick 
means of contact between Los Angeles 
and auction markets located in the larger 
eastern cities. Buying and selling is greatly 
facilitated. Fruit is shipped more promptly 
than formerly. 

Packers of perishables, and businesses of 
every sort, profit by the speed and efficiency 
of typing-by-wire service. A Bell System 
representative will be 
glad to tell you about it. 

No obligation. Call your 


local telephone office. 


SERVICE 
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OW much will business im- 
prove next year? Fore- 
casts vary from 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent. Aver- 
aging together the esti- 
mates of Babson, Moody, 
Ayres and other profes- 
sionals, with opinions of 
business men who have to 
guess right or take a beat- 
ing, we get an estimate of 
20 per cent. That is prob- 
ably as good a guess as 
any. What no one can 
gauge is the effect of the 
mass belief that there is 
going to be a boom. Once 

the man on the street gets that idea into his head, 
and starts spending in anticipation of it, there is 
enough idle money in the banks to permit a business 
expansion far in excess of the estimated 20 per cent. 
There is no way to predetermine this psychological 
force in a recovery movement. Neither is there any 
way to discount the depressing effect of new tax 
legislation or another war scare. What Congress is 
going to do is anyone’s guess. The conservative 
majority is none too dependable from a business point 
of view. Republican gains may put the fear of the 
party into some independent Democrats, with the 
result they will vote along party lines more than in 
the past. Nevertheless, the outlook is good, even if 
there are a lot of wet blankets hanging about. 


The A & P Deal With Labor 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has 
announced that it will go to a closed shop and recog- 
nize the A. F. of L. as exclusive bargaining agents 
for its employees. The American Federation of Labor 
has gone on record to oppose the effort being made 
by independent retailers and wholesalers to put the 
big chains out of business, and secretly the word is 


passed down the line to “sink Patman.” It may » 
be a deal but it smells like a fresh mackerel in 1 
moonlight. Needless to say the Patman bill is dea 
Labor will see to that. Naturally the crowd behii 
Patman is furious at the turn affairs have taken. B 
they should not be surprised. If they have read hi 
tory they will know that something like that alwa 
happens when men band together to use their politic 
power to put competitors out of business. The co 
petitor canvasses the situation, finds some othic: 
group which for a consideration is glad to help pi 
back the ears of the noise makers, and that is tha 
But in this case it won’t be that easy to undo t! 
harm that has been done. We are going to sce | 
unionization of the retail salespeople, independents as 
well as the chains. From the vantage point thus s: 
cured, union organizers will lose no time in reaching 
out for the million retail salespeople now ripe for 
organization. Independents will be told what they 
have to pay their clerks and store employees. 'T'li 
cost of doing business will go skyward. And so thos: 
independents, who foolishly thought they could get rid 
of all their problems by using Patman to put t! 
chains out of business, may wake up some fine mor: 
ing and find that the chains, with the help of o: 
ganized labor, are putting them out of business 


A Junior Board of Directors 


One of the weaknesses of most public relations 
programs is that they are all froth and no beer. . 
sound public relations program has to start at t! 
top. It requires a leadership which gives the busines 
character in the eyes of the public. So we find mo: 
and more corporations setting up the machinery ! 
provide that kind of leadership, as, for example, | 
creation of a junior board of directors which fu 
tions both as a training school and as a public rc! 
tions committee. The men selected for the jun 
board are second-line executives from important « 
partments of the business. They are picked for thcir 
ability to think independently. They have the vir 
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point of the younger generation. They are men with 
deas. And they are men who have the capacity for 
veneral executive responsibility so that when the time 
comes they can step from the junior board of direc- 
ors up to the senior board. The plan has worked 
ut for nearly all who have given it a fair trial. Its 
‘reat value to the business is that it places in each 
nportant operating department an executive who is 
ublic relations minded, and who is familiar with the 
verall problem involved. It feeds new ideas into the 
usiness and safeguards it from dying of hardening 
f the arteries. 


General Motors Price Policy 


How should savings resulting from technological 
uprovements be invested? Should they be passed on 
) the consumers in the form of lower prices? Should 
hey be spent to improve the product and entrench 

against competition? Should they be distributed to 
he stockholders and employees of the business? These 
re timely questions. Here is General Motors’ policy, 
‘s explained in a bulletin to stockholders dated 

October 28, 1938: “Any substantial immediate lower- 
ig of price must necessarily be reflected in a smaller, 
‘ess desirable piece of merchandise. Costs must be 
educed to make the lower selling price possible. The 
essential reduction in the apparent value of such a 
car is certain to be more important than the corre- 
sponding reduction in the price. Then it must be re- 
membered that motor cars are usually purchased on 
money differences ; i.e., the difference between the sell- 
ing price of the new car and the trade-in allowance on 
the used car. Sales are financed, in a majority of 
cases, on terms of many months; therefore the evi- 
dent superiority of one piece of merchandise against 
the other manifests itself to the prospective purchaser 
in terms of a relatively small amount per month on 
a money difference. It has been demonstrated time 
and time again that the American public demands a 
car of generous size—one of ample power and of 
relative luxury—as compared with the consumers of 
other countries. This simply reflects the higher stand- 
ard of living existing. There is ample evidence, sta- 
tistical and otherwise, of these fundamental facts. 
That is one reason that leads General Motors to 
direct its engineering skill, its manufacturing progress 
and its research activities toward a continually im- 
proved product, rather than reduced price.” 


Next Year’s Sales 


At this season when we are making plans for next 
year’s sales, it might be well to pause and consider 
what the cost of the increased quota is going to be 
in profits. It is quite possible—even probable—that 
in our desire to beat 1938, we may embark upon a 
campaign of competitive sclling which does more 
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harm than good. Instead of creating demand it may 
merely divert it. If we all spend our effort trying to 
steal away business which someone else has created, 
we only add to the high cost of selling without giving 
back anything in return. Harry R. Wellman, pro- 
fessor of marketing at Dartmouth College, who made 
a success as a sales manager before he took up teach- 
ing others how to manage sales, writes me that he 


recently undertook a study of the causes of the so- 


’ 9 


called “recession.” “Our conclusions,” he reports, 
“were very definite. All most of us have been doing 
is to divert demand at an increasing cost to each 
diverter. We believe that American business should 
be more selectively minded and not cling to the un- 
profitable theory of mass distribution when that 
theory no longer applies. This selection might start 
with products, concern itself seriously with the 
middle channel of jobbers and wholesalers and then 
centralize selective ideas on those retailers who will 
cooperate. One thing is certain: If this is done, profits 
will emerge even on a lower sales volume. If we don’t 
do this, and keep on diverting demand, we will build 
up distressed merchandise for a March slump.” 


After Fifty What? 


The two most valuable assets of a business are: 
(1) Its good-will and (2) its executive leadership. 
Management is careful to leave no stone unturned 
to protect its good-will. But it has become callous and 
indifferent to safeguarding its manpower. That, at 
least, is the opinion of Dr. Cutter, of Northwestern 
University, who insists that business is losing mil- 
lions of dollars through its failure to conserve the 
health of executives in the forty-five to sixty-five 
age bracket. The doctor is right. Before the depres- 
sion the average executive who had reached fifty 
could look forward to twenty more years of business 
usefulness. But today, after eight years of depression, 
what do you find? A high percentage of executives 
over fifty are victims of heart ailments, stomach 
trouble, gall bladder infections, high blood pressure, 
or what have you, mainly the result of stewing and 
fretting over depression problems. During the past 
eight years executives have had to carry from 30 to 
50 per cent more responsibility than formerly. They 
have had to worry about what was going to happen, 
as well as about what was happening. They have 
been on the anxious seat continually. And now they 
are beginning to pay as evidenced by the increasing 
percentage of deaths and disability in this group. 
Dr. Cutter recommends to management that it under- 
take a health inventory of its executive personnel to 
see where the business stands. He suggests, now that 
profits are moving up, to give these executives more 
assistants. He wants them to get out from under the 
detail now overwhelming them. He believes manage- 
J.C. 4. 


ment owes this to its executives. So do I. 
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Operators Work 
More Efficiently 
Fatigue and nervous 
strain are reduced, 
and operators can 
work as well the 
last hour of the day 
as the first 


Electric Calculators Save on Jobs 
like These 


Preparing figures for decisions on policy 
Prorata distribution of total amounts 
Extending and checking invoices 
Compiling cost figures 

Preparation of payrolls 

Financial mathematics—rents, rates, etc. 
Engineering calculations 

Computing chain discounts 

Obtaining percentages 


7 


Aso time study showed that an electrically driven calculating machin 

eliminated 43 hand movements in one simple multiplication and more tha: 
doubled calculating speed. These modern electric machines do away with han 
cranking and hand shifting, and the time taken for operation is hardly mo: 
than the time taken to enter figures on the keyboard. Moreover, the fewer tli 
manual operations the less the chances of error. Another advantage is that on 
hand operates an electric calculator; the other is free for other things. 


Many users have found that electric calculators save time on jobs like thos: 
listed at the left. Why not examine your work today to see what savings the: 
can make for you? 

G-E Motors Are Designed for Office Devices 
General Electric does not manufacture calculators. Its contribution to increase: 
office efficiency is dependable office-device motors. Be sure that the office d 
vices you buy are equipped with G-E motors—they give long performance wit 
minimum attention. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Save Money with Electrically Driven Office Device 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS - December 1938 


The Outlook for Better Business 


During 1939 





Even though you may quarrel with economists at times, 
here is one who has a more than academic knowl- 
edge of what makes business good and who offers 
some sound ideas for getting your share of 1939’s sales 





MERICAN business is experi- 

encing a rather sharp recovery 
‘rom the low points reached during 
the spring quarter. While activity 
is still below the same period last 
year, the spread has been rapidly 
narrowing until the difference in 
activity is very slight. The impor- 


tant point, however, is that the . 


rise is taking place almost as 
rapidly as the decline through 
which we went last fall. Freight 
car loadings have been advancing. 
Steel operations have doubled 
since last May, half of this in- 
crease taking place during the 
past six weeks. They are now 
nearly 40 per cent above steel 
operations a year ago. The expan- 
sion in the automobile and building 
industries is largely responsible for 
improved steel operations. The 
lower sheet steel prices are attrac- 
tive to auto manufacturers, while 
contractors have been buying 
structural steel freely to meet gov- 
ernment contracts. Residential 
building has increased steadily 
since last January and new con- 
tracts in September were nearly 
equal to the previous high levels 
of 1936. Building by commercial 
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enterprises has been much lower 
than residential building, while 
government contracts in August 
and September exceeded the peak 
in the winter of 1934. Textile pro- 
duction has likewise increased 
steadily since last May. 

The rise in some sensitive com- 
modity prices, such as hides and 
copper, while general prices have 
been standing still or declining 
slightly during the past six weeks, 
is characteristic of a recovery 
pattern. Stable retail prices and 
increasing employment favor 
greater sales of consumer goods, 
which, while already evident in 
some lines, have been temporarily 
hampered by unusually 
autumn weather as indicated by 


warm 


somewhat lower department store 
sales the last two months. 

How far this recovery may go is 
difficult to foretell. On the favor- 
able side there are several factors: 

The fear of war in Europe acted 
as a further contracting influence 
until last September when the set- 
tlement of the European crisis re- 
moved it at least for the time 
being, and we hope permanently. 

Last year witnessed the drastic 


BY DONALD R. G. COWAN 


Economist, Swift and Company 


Mr. Cowan looks forward to some im- 
provement in 1939, but warns business 
of some pitfalls which may stop the 
man not in step with today’s trends 


reduction of inventories which 
were accumulated in 1937 because 
of the fear of inflationary prices. 
For instance, the great accumula- 
tion of unused automobile mileage, 
which occurred in 1937 and re- 
curs every three to five years, has 
been drawn upon to such an extent 
that it is now below normal and, 
consequently, the renewed interest 
in automobile buying should carry 
the activity in that industry well 
into 1939. At present, new car 
sales are reported to be nearly one- 
third better than at this time last 
year. Similarly, the low textile 
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Building permits in 37 states for October were 77 per cent ahead of the 
figure for the same month in 1937 with more gains in sight for next year 


inventories brought about a sus- 
tained rise in textile production. 

From the banking standpoint 
liquidation of commercial and con- 
sumer inventories has reduced both 
commercial and instalment loans. 
This has swelled the already huge 
sums available for loan purposes. 
The effect is to encourage banks 
to make loans at very reasonable 
rates and also to make borrowers, 
for both commercial and consump- 
tion purposes, more willing to 
draw upon this source of funds 
when they are confident of buying 
products to good advantage. 

The effect of devaluing the dol- 
lar by 41 per cent in 1932 has not 
yet run its course. The price of 
gold rose 70 per cent and a gen- 
eral tendency for com- 
modity prices to rise. Besides this, 
in the four months intervening 
since July 1, we have received over 
$1,200,000,000 of gold, swelling 
our gold hoard to the tremendous 
total of $14,091,000,000. It is not 
impossible for some of this gold to 
find its way into banking channels 
to widen the credit base. These 
monetary conditions make possible 


began 


a very great increase in prices and 
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the fact that this increase has not 
already fully materialized is due 
partly to various restraining gov- 
ernmental influences and partly to 
lack of business confidence. The 
continual possibility of such a rise, 
however, may continue to bring 
about recurring periods of inven- 
tory accumulation and_ specula- 
tion causing fluctuating prices. 
On the negative side, lack of 
confidence in a reasonable chance 
to make profits continues to re- 
strain business men in undertak- 
ing marked expansion of activi- 
ties. This lack of confidence was 
the fundamental reason for the 
past year’s recession. Before we 
entered this period, experts were 
saying that it could not occur be- 
cause funds were plentiful, inven- 
tories were not so great that they 
could not be cleaned up expedi- 
tiously. Recovery had only taken 
place in consumer goods and, ac- 
cording to orthodox patterns, was 
still to stimulate the capital goods 
industry. Yet we lost more ground 
in seven months than in the years 
1931—32, because promises of 
profits, which must be enough to 
encourage the taking of business 


At year end steel ingot operations wer 
more than twice as high as in midsumm: 


risks, had faded for the seve. 
reasons following: 

First, rising wages and furth 
demands of labor indicated i 
creased business expenses witho 
corresponding increases in incon 

Second, higher taxes on corp: 
rate income and the special tax on 
undistributed profits, made it less 
advantageous to plow profits bac! 
into the business in the form o! 
equipment and capital goods. 

Third, taxation o 
personal incomes in higher brack 


increased 


ets greatly reduced the perso! 
reward for taking chances. Hug 
government expenditures and la: 
of a balanced budget have ind 
rated that taxes might go s| 
higher in the future. 

Fourth, there were various hi 
drances to trade. The Europ: 
situation, to quite an extent, is t 
result of barriers between coi 
tries. If people are to sell goo 
they must also buy goods. T 
applies not only between countr: 
but between different parts of | 
United States. Federal and st 
price maintenance laws and so 
new legislation on unfair tr: 
practices, including the Robins: 
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While carloading figures are still slightly behind the period for 1937, gains 
of 5 to 10 per cent weekly are now being recorded in almost every traffic area 


Patman Act, have merits when con- 
sidered by themselves, but as a 
group act as checks to trade. The 
same may be said of increased 
wages, shorter hours, and other 


economic rigidities which, in final 
analysis, often cause an increased 
burden on primary producers by 


widening the expense spread be- ° 


tween them and consumers, and 
lowering prices paid to farmers, 
lumbermen, and the like. These 
hindrances to trade, both external 
and internal, are the main causes 
of the present low prices received 
by farmers and their consequently 
restricted buying power. 

At the present time there is some 
indication that international bar- 
riers to trade may be reduced by 
reciprocal trade treaties and that 
domestic impediments to trade, re- 
flected in increased business and 
marketing expenses, may receive 
careful consideration. This, to- 
gether with low inventories and 
easy money is basis for believing 
that salespeople may look forward 
to 1939 with temperate optimism. 
One conservative statistician esti- 
mates a 20 to 30 per cent gain in 
sales over 1938. If we accept pres- 
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ent indications for a better busi- 
ness volume in 1939, the opportu- 
nity is ours for improving our 
economy, both public and private. 

Salespeople, because of their 
continuous contact with the pub- 
lic, should preach the gospel of 
hard work. An undermining influ- 
ence in our American economy is 
the prevalent idea of gaining an 
abundant life from the government 
or from someone else, rather than 
by the old-fashioned methods of 
hard work and saving. If we are to 
raise our standard of living we 
must increase, rather than reduce, 
our productivity. If we are to meet 
our public and private debts and 
enable business to borrow for in- 
vestment in machinery and other 
capital goods for increased pro- 
ductive purposes, we must have in- 
Epiror’s Nore: This article is a report 
of Mr. Cowan’s address before the Chi- 
cago Sales Congress held at the Stevens 
Hotel, November 17, 1938. The Congress 
was sponsored by the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club. The article which be- 
gins on page 12 by Mr. Kaylor, and the 
report of the demonstration on page 15 
were also taken from addresses at the 
Sales Congress. They are Dictaphone 
Telecord transcriptions of the original 
talks at the meeting. 


November weekly automobile production 
was nearly twice that of six months ago 


dividual savings. If the capital 
goods industries are to revive to 
the point of re-employing the mil- 
lions of idle labor now associated 
with them, we must restore the in- 
dividual desire to save, rather than 
to spend all in consumer goods and 
depend upon the government for 
unemployment and old-age sup- 
port. Salesmen should hold to that 
belief in all their daily contacts. 

Sales should take 
steps to see that their own activi- 


executives 


ties are on an efficient, productive 
and economical basis. There are 
at least three questions to which 
attention may be given: 

First, are the products right 
that you are responsible for sell- 
ing? Many mistakes have been 
made in producing misfit and dere- 
lict products which manufacturers 
can no longer afford. We are in a 
buyer market and the problem of 
keeping products abreast of chang- 
ing specifications and styles is one 
which can be met by systematically 
analyzing buyer demands. Taken 
by itself, sales volume is not a de- 
pendable guide in evaluating the 
public acceptance of a company’s 
(Continued on page 38) 


products. 
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What Makes a Public Relations 
Program Click? 


Mr. Kaylor speaks from many years of 
experience in public relations work 


E’VE made great strides in 

solving the problems of distri- 
bution but there is much to be 
done, although in my opinion dis- 
tribution is no longer the number 
one problem of business. Public 
relations has taken its place. 

We hardly need define public 
separate 


relations. You cannot 


public relations from employee 
relations. In the final analysis, the 
public’s opinion of an organization 
is very largely the reflected opin- 
ion of that company’s employees 
and its customers. Over two thou- 
sand years ago a Great Teacher 
laid down the basis of all good 
human relations, and that was the 
simply stated Golden Rule. Any 
public relations program, or any 
human relations program, which 
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BY C. W. RAYLOR 


Vice President, Jewel Tea Company 





Publicity stunts and showmanship may have thei: 
place in business but must not be confused with 
sound public relations program which is makin 
friends among employees, customers, and investor: 





is going to work must be based on 
the Golden Rule. A public rela- 
tions program based simply on 
publicity, on showmanship, on an 
insincere attempt to convince the 
public of things which are not 
true, won’t be long lasting. 

No person has so much influence 
on the thinking of a prospective 
customer with regard to our com- 
panies as a present or former em- 
ployee. No person is so likely to 
express his opinion of our company 
to his friends and his contacts as 
a present or past employee. If he 
feels that he has had fair treat- 
ment, then he is going to be a 
booster. Otherwise he is going to 
be a knocker, and the people who 
listen to him are going to be in- 
fluenced, because they believe he is 
speaking from experience and is 
telling the truth. 

The next important person in 
influencing public opinion is a 
present or a past customer. If the 
present experience of a customer 
of yours is pleasant, then that cus- 
tomer is a booster. If he or she 
feels he has received unfair treat- 
ment at your hands, then that 
customer, present or past, is a 
knocker. If I were a sales manager 
today considering the development 
of my sales program for 1939, I’d 
make a careful estimate of the 
public relations situation in my 
company. I would challenge every 
policy and procedure in that com- 
pany which might have an influence 
on public opinion. I’d start first 


with the points of contact. All t/ 
careful planning and work of t! 
sales manager, and much of t! 
work and effort of the salesme: 
may be destroyed by the careles 
or indifferent actions of some oth: 
employee, or by unpleasant co: 
tact of a present or prospecti\ 
customer. All the good work of th 
sales manager and his organiza 
tion with particular custome: 
may be destroyed because of 
thoughtless letter written by som 
one in the organization who is no 
so interested in sales, who doesn 
have a sales approach. I’d look to 
the letter writing by every person 
in the organization. 

The doorman who greets you: 
customers coming in to see som 
one in the organization may hav 
a good or bad influence on sale: 
The first contacts, whatever th« 
may be, may have a good or bad 
effect on your sales. The telephon 
operator can help to make or ki 
sales with every call. 

The salesmen themselves, if th: 
are not properly trained, if the 
contacts with their customers a 
not right, will affect sales in t! 
way we don’t want them affecte:! 
I would examine my organization s 
contacts and the organization 
self to see if there existed a spi 
of friendliness, whether when p: 
ple come to work and greet eac' 
other in the morning it is with 
spontaneous “good morning.” 

After having examined ca 
fully the points of contact, I wot 
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set about educating the business 
family on the simple fundamentals 
of business. I am going to mention 
two which I drive on all the time. 
Che first one is simply this: I 
each my business family what 
business really is—that business is 
not land, buildings, materials and 
noney, but business is people. If 
t’s a really successful business, it’s 
uusy, happy people—contented 
olks working together to the ac- 
‘omplishment of a common end— 
ind everybody in the organization 
hould know what that common 
nd is. Then I teach the folks in 
ny organization that all there is 
o share is that which must be first 
sroduced, that in the final analy- 
is, if we are going to have more. 
he individual must produce more. 

Let’s start with the things we 
night do to sell our employees on 
his business of ours—the objec- 
ive being to get their confidence 
ind friendship. In the first place 
reat them as partners, not as 
vorkers, not as hired help. Know 
heir fundamental desires. A great 
ssychologist has said that in 
ivilization, that in the progress of 
individuals, the fundamental de- 
sires of individuals are three: Self- 
preservation, the desire to be im- 
ortant, and sex. In business we 


deal, of course, with the first two, ° 


ind every man should be treated 
so that he gets satisfaction in 
those first two entirely human and 
fundamental desires. 

There are other things that will 
make employees like or dislike the 
company they work for, and they 
want to like their company. When 
an employee decided to go to work 
for any company represented here 
there was a mutual agreement. We 
decided he was the best man avail- 
able for the job we wanted to fill 
and he decided that this was the 
best available job for him. He 
wants to be proud of this organi- 
zation he is working for. He wants 
to know about it. He likes to boast 
about it to his friends. He likes 
to demonstrate that he has a bet- 
ter job than the other fellow. Let’s 
give him that satisfaction. Let’s 
make of him a booster of this or- 
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Is the joke on Mr. Meigs? A. E. Blackstone, president of the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club and J. C. Aspley (standing) , president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives and Merrill C. Meigs, publisher, Chicago Evening American 
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At the Chicago Sales Congress banquet, F. B. Heitkamp, vice president, Ameri- 
can Type Founders, E. F. Wilson, Wilson & Company, Boake Carter, C. W. Kay- 
lor, A. E. Blackstone and Henry Jd. Barbour, Fairbanks, Morse and Company 


ganization of ours to help oil up 
the machinery of sales. We can do 
it by informing him of the organi- 
zation and its operation. 

From here on I am going to 
tell of my own experience. As Will 
Rogers used to say, “All I know 


is what I read in the papers” 

about all I know about business is 
what I’ve experienced in Jewel, 
having spent a whole business life 
there. I would like to tell you of 
some of the things we have found 
to work there. To some extent the 











holder alone. 


interests: 





Management's Responsibilities 
As Trustee 


BY LEWIS H. BROWN 


President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


HE first step in the transition from owner-manager 
to today’s professional executive was the realization 
by the new manager that he assumed a broad responsi- 
bility to thousands of people 
because of rapidly changing social and economic con- 
cepts, that responsibility goes far beyond the stock- 


For in this day and age we must accept the premise 
that management no longer represents as formerly 
merely the single interest of ownership. Increasingly it 
functions on the basis of a trusteeship, endeavoring to 
maintain a proper balance of equity between four basic 


1. The shareholders—the millions of people in all walks 
of life who join together to provide capital and thus 
the tools indispensable to modern production ; 


The jobholders—those who, by brain or by brawn, 
make the tools productive ; 


The customers—those constituting the great army of 
purchasers who by their selective buying energize the 
competitive system in constant search for improve- 
ments that make for progress ; 


The public—those who are the indirect beneficiaries of 
this manufacture and interchange of goods and services. 


his stockholders. Today, 








details we mention won’t work in 
all organizations but all the prin- 
ciples will. 

We don’t believe in keeping se- 
crets. Our president takes great 
pains in making sure that every 
employee understands what’s going 
on in the business, understands the 
objectives of the business. He meets 
with them throughout the whole 
country as often as possible, at 
least once every two years to shake 
their hands. He gathers together 
the plant and office people in Bar- 
rington to explain the financial re- 
ports, or anything else that will be 
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better understood by an explana- 
tion. We make reports to the 
Jewel family each year. In 1936 
we made the first one, in 1937 re- 
porting on 1936 we interpreted 
the financial report in terms of the 
job. 

We publish a house organ every 
month and that house organ is 
people. We proceed on the belief 
that the thing every man is most 
interested in is himself. These peo- 
ple want to read about themselves 
and they are next interested in 
folks, and what folks are doing, 
and so we tell them through the 


house organ published by the com 
pany. We have group meetings. I) 
I were a sales manager I would tr) 
to see that good supervision wa 
provided for every group in thy 
business. 

Now for the customers. Let’ 
follow the principle of informin 
the customers about the organiza 
tion they buy from, the organiz: 
tion they patronize. The most in 
portant thing in winning the cu 
tomers’ good-will, in my opinio: 
is the attempt to make every cu 
tomer contact a pleasant ex; 
rience. In the final analysis, t! 
customer is going to patronize y: 
or he is going to patronize you 
competitor, depending on whetl 
or not he or she gets a more plea 
ant experience from contacting t! 
representatives of your compan 
or the representatives of yo 
competitor. 

Stockholders 
formed constantly of what’s goi: 
on. We use the medium of diy 
dend checks to inform custome 
about those things concerning tl) 


need to be i 


company in which they are i: 
terested, in which they should 
interested. We are trying conse 
entiously to develop a sense 
responsibility on the part of tly 
stockholders for promoting the i: 
terests of the company in whic 
they have their money invested. 
Every stockholder is or should 

a booster for the company. I! 
must have believed in it to ha 
taken that chance. With a litt 
encouragement he can be a grea 
factor in the development of gov: 
public relations and good public 
opinion. 

I would look to the relations ly 
tween my company and the com 
munity or communities in which 
is located. If business will und 
take the job to sell business to t 
communities in which it is locate: 
business will be sold to the wh: 
country and the unfavorable opin- 
ion of business today will 
changed to a favorable opinion 

I'd like to tell you of some 
the things we’ve done at Barring 
ton to win the favorable opinion 
of the public 


(Continued on page 
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ome of the 600 participants in the first annual Chicago Sales Congress held by the Chicago Sales Executives Club 


Why So Much Sales Training Fails 





More than 200 sales executives cooperated in an ex- 
periment which proves that a dramatized presenta- 
tion registers better than twice as effectively as an 
oral presentation of exactly the same information 





NE of the features of the Chi- 

cago Sales Congress held at the 
Stevens Hotel, November 17, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, was an experiment 
conducted by Paul J. Harris to 
determine whether an oral presen- 
tation of simple sales information 
registered as accurately in the 
minds of an audience as a dramatic 
presentation. 

The problem was to show a 
group of salesmen what to do with 
the various copies of orders. In an 
imaginary situation which is du- 
plicated every day in hundreds of 
sales offices, Mr. Harris assumed 
to role of sales manager and told 
his salesmen, probably for the 
“steenth” time how to fill out 
orders and what to do with the 
duplicate copies. After the oral ex- 
planation he staged a dramatic 
presentation of the same simple 
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facts, handling copies of orders. 

Results of a check made by the 
audience after both presentations 
showed that the dramatic enact 
ment was more than twice as effec 
tive in getting the facts across ac 
curately. The exact figures will be 
given in a later paragraph. 

The oral presentation, read by 
Mr. Harris, follows: 

“Now men, the office has been 
making a lot of complaints about 
the way the orders are being made 
out. Let me tell you about these 
order sheets. You know by this 
time that each order blank has five 
duplicates. Six copies in all. Now, 
here is the proper procedure in 
handling the copies. The first three 
copies of the order, that is, the 
original and the next two copies, 
come back to the office. Of those 
three, the original, or very first 
copy, goes to the order depart 


ment. The first carbon, or second 
copy on the pad, goes to the book- 
third 
copy goes to the credit manager. 


keeping department. The 
The fourth sheet on the pad goes 
to the branch manager. And make 
sure that the fourth copy does go 
to the branch manager, so that 
you'll be sure to get your expense 
check. The fifth copy goes to the 
customer. The sixth copy you keep 
for your record. Please follow that 
procedure very strictly. 

“Now let us show you another 
sales meeting. Again, will you 
please assume the roles of sales- 
men, and I’ll be sales manager.” 

The dramatic presentation be- 
gan as the curtain opened on a 
sales manager’s office with large 
order pad on back wall, flanked by 
six people, each one holding a large 
labeled department, 
credit manager, bookkeeping de- 


card order 
partment, customer, salesman or 
branch manager. 

Sales manager: “Now boys, let 
me show you the right way to fill 
out an order blank. Up here print 
plainly the customer’s name—E. 
Corrigan—and make sure that it 
goes down the right way. Then, 
the address. Not just 1286 At- 
lantic Avenue, because that might 
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In a playlet which featured the Sales Congress, L. E. Frailey demonstrates a 
better way to dramatize the sales creating power of national advertising 


’ 


land the shipment in Europe some 
place. Make it 1286 South Atlan- 
tic Ave. Now as to the copies. 
Well (tearing them off one by one 
and handing them to the proper 
person on the stage) the first one 
goes to the order department. The 
second one to the credit manager. 
The third one goes to the account- 
ing department. That takes care 
of the first three sheets of the 
order. Those three are to be 
mailed in here to the office. 

“Now, the fourth copy goes to 
the customer. The fifth is your 
copy for your records. The sixth 
copy goes to the branch manager 
so you'll be paid your commission 
for the sale. You’ve got that now, 
have you? I'll repeat it once more. 
(Pointing to each card in turn.) 
First, order department; second, 
credit manager; third, accounting 
department; first three to the 
office. Fourth, customer; fifth, 
your copy; sixth, branch man- 
ager.” 

The order in which the various 
departments were named follows: 
Orat PRESENTATION 
. Order department 
. Bookkeeping department 
. Credit manager 
. Branch manager 


. Customer 
. Salesman 


no 


a oO 


DraMatic PRESENTATION 
1. Order department 
2. Credit manager 
3. Accounting department 
4. Customer 
5. Salesman 
6. Branch manager 


Notice that numbers two and 
three were reversed in the drama- 
tized presentation, and that num- 
ber five in the oral presentation 
became number four in the drama- 
tized presentation, that number 
six was moved to number five, and 
number four took the sixth posi- 
tion. These changes were made to 
insure against carry-over from 
one list to the other when the 
memory test was presented. 

About a half hour after the 
presentations were completed, 
‘ards were distributed to the au- 
dience, with spaces to check the 
answers to these questions, “Which 
copy of the order blank went to 
the credit manager?” and “Which 
copy of the order blank went to 
the customer?” One question re- 
ferred to the oral presentation and 
one to the dramatic. 

Members of the audience had 
only to check their answers against 
six numbered squares under each 
question, each number representing 
a number of the duplicate order. 

Two hundred and thirteen cards 
were collected. The final count is 
listed below. 

Section A Section B 
(Oral) (Dramatized ) 


7 I 2 


‘ « 
84 2. 
95 3. 

6 

6 

4 6. 
11 Blanks 


4 
5. 


—- 
= OD 
— &- SL bk @ 


Number three in the oral co! 
umn and number four in th: 
dramatized column were the co) 
rect answers. 

The interpretation which musi 
follow is that the dramatizx 
presentation is more than twice « 
effective as the oral. In additio: 
the dramatic enactment was 
effective that it 
four members of the audience 
register number two as the corre: 


caused eight 


answer in column one instead 
number three. The plea might 
made that there was some mi 


understanding of the instructio: 
for filling out the cards. But 

addition to labeling the two « 
ums oral and dramatized, the f 
lowing instructions were gi\ 
from the platform: 

“Let me ask you to rememl» 
the first comparison between | 
oral and dramatic methods 
presentation. You will rememb 
that first we told you how 
handle the order blank and whx 
each sheet went. Let’s call th 
part the A section—the oral pr: 
entation. Then we dramatized | 
instruction—showed you how 
handle the order blank—let’s ca 
this dramatized presentation s 
tion B. Cards are now being passc«/ 
among you. We’re going to ask 
you to check these cards indica 
ing what you can remember abo: 
those two presentations. Please 
not sign your name.” 

Here was a group of sales exec 
tives, heads of businesses, adv: 
tising and sales promotion exec: 
tives, ostensibly men who ha 
been trained to listen and to abs« 
information quickly and readi 
Yet as the show co! 
paratively few of them remembe: 
the simple information when giv 
to them in the form of a lectur: 
a talk. A study of the results 
this simple test seems to indic 
that we cannot expect too much 
the oral training we give our sa 
men to register with any consid 
able degree of accuracy. Also 
shows that men are much n 
interested in a dramatic preset 
tion of information. 


records 
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Novel Reception 
Room Opened by 
McCormick 


ALLED “Friendship Court,” a 

reproduction of an early Eng- 
lish village serves as reception 
room and lobby on the seventh 
floor of the modern manufacturing 
plant of McCormick and Com- 
pany, well-known Baltimore tea 
and spice house. 

This widely-known forward- 
looking company has long stressed 
“Friendliness in Business,” and 
the reception room was built to 
dramatize and emphasize the com- 
pany policy of a cordial welcome 
to all visitors whether they be 
salesmen, buyers, or just visitors. 
An attractive receptionist escorts 
guests to an early English Tea 
House, where a hostess in Eliza- 
bethan costume serves a cup of 
tea with the compliments of the 
management. 

Overhanging stories, oriel win- 
dows, thatched roofs, half-timbered 
walls, old-fashioned lamp-posts 
and leaded glass windows are fea- 
tures admired by visitors. 
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HOW COMMUNITY PROMOT 








NEW JERSEY: New Jersey Council and other New Jersey organiza- 
tions advertise industrial advantages to attract more manufacturers 





CALIFORNIA: Californians, Inc., and other Golde 
State organizations advertise the tourist attractio 





M*** thousands of business 
men all over the United States 
are finding that the most profit- 
able way to promote their own 
enterprise is to promote their com- 
munity. Business men supporting 
these drives claim to be getting 
their money back with handsome 
dividends. 

How the art of community pro- 
motion has advanced in the last 
twenty-five years — even since 
1929! In the old days, when a city 
advertised, it usually made a bid 
for new inhabitants and pictured 
the opportunities they would find 
in its hospitable environs. As a re- 
sult some of these cities were over- 
run with the unemployed. Des 
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Moines had this kind of experience. 

Communities now go after big- 
ger game than permanent resi- 
dents. They generally have one or 
more of these eight. main, general, 
broad objectives: 

(1) They appeal to tourists, to 
vacationists, to people seeking rec- 
residents ; 
industrial 


reation, and seasonal 

(2) They 
enterprises ; 

(3) They persuade people to 
move to and reside in the com- 
munity permanently ; 

(4) They sell the community’s 
healthful climate to invalids; 

(5) They promote the farm 
products raised in the community ; 

(6) They invite farmers to lo- 


solicit 


cate their homes in the commun: 
(7) They promote the ad 

tages of the community to the | 

ple already living there; and 
(8) They urge buyers to 


ronize the community’s merch 


and business men. 

The first of these classifica! 
is the most important. Nearly 
hundred communities throug! 
the world are bidding for tr 
ers, tourists, and vacationists 
energetic, far-reaching pr 
tional campaigns through 
railroads and hotels. South Ai 
however, is advertising ind 
ently. France, Italy, and R 
have tourist bureaus whic! 
ballyhooing the scenic, hist: 
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STIMULATES BUSINESS 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 
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rc Golde ONSIN: Sale of fishing licenses jumped from 
-raction@™™ |57 in 1935 to 110,934 in 1937 due to promotion 


VERMONT: Advertising to attract tourists proved profitable for Ver- 
mont because many of them stayed to rehabilitate old farms and homes 








and recreational attractions of 
their respective lands. 

Probably the most interesting 
foreign campaign is that of the 
New Zealand government, which 
appeals only to the tourist busi- 
ness. The theme of the promotion 
is “beyond 30 degrees south lati- 


steamship and travel companies. 
People went to Europe, Palestine, 
or North 
thought of taking a trip in their 


Africa and rarely 
own country. The market was 
limited to the well-to-do and to 
those who traveled for educational 
purposes, such as students, teach- 


in “them thar vacationists” and 
that there are millions of people 
every year, each with a few days’ 
vacation and less than a hundred 
dollars to spend on the average, 
who could be sold trips in the 
United States. Multiply those few 
dollars by millions of people and 


ir tude there’s a wholly new horizon.” ers and the clergy. we have the staggering sum now 
ut New Zealand offers her scenery, But the fact that people trav- being spent for vacations in the 
el- social progress and hospitality to _—_eled abroad was due mainly to the United States. 

th travelers on the other side of the _ indifference of our business men, Catering to vacationists has 
- globe only fifteen days away. who thought the traveler was a now become an all-year business. 
eir In fact, foreign countries were source of profit only to hotels and Winter vacations are gaining in 
"ake the first to begin community pro- railroads, and that vacation sea- popularity every year and the five- 
nd- motion. They have been angling sons must inevitably be periods of | day week enables thousands of peo- 
sia for tourists for more than fifty dull business. About twenty-five ple to take many week-end trips 
are years. At that time travel adver- years ago several communities be- throughout the year. 

cal tising was handled largely by gan to realize that there is money Miami, Florida, was one of the 
$s 
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COMMUNITY PROMOTION ORGANIZATIONS 











Name of Organization 


Albany Chamber of Commerce 
Albuquerque Civic Council 

All-Year Club of Southern California 
Asheville Chamber of Commerce 
Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce 
Augusta Chamber of Commerce 


Berkshire Hills Conference 

Biloxi Chamber of Commerce 

Board of Pensacola 

Bureau of State Publicity, Conservation Dept. 


Californians, Inc. 
City of Bayonne Industrial Relations Committee 
‘ity of Miami. 
‘ity of Niagara Falls 
‘ity of Ocean City 
‘ity of West Palm Beach 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 


Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce 
Denver Convention and Tourist Association 


East Michigan Tourist Association 
E] Paso County Board of Development 
Evergreen Playground Association 


Jersey City Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Maine Development Commission 

Massachusetts Development Industrial Commis.. 
Miami Beach Chamber of Commerce 

Minnesota Tourist Bureau 

Mississippi Industrial Commission 

Mississippi Advertising Commission 


New England Council 

New Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission 

New Jersey Council 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 

Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 


Orange County Chamber of Commerce 

Oregon State Highway Commission, Travel and 
Information Department 

Orlando Chamber of Commerce 

Ozark Playgrounds Association 


Pennsylvania State Publicity Campaign 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


The Port of Newark 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club of Salt Lake City 

San Diego-California Club 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce 

Shenandoah Valley, Inc. 

Southeastern Governors Conference 

State of North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development 

State of Rhode Island 

State of Tennessee Division of State Information 

State of Wisconsin Conservation Department 


Tourist and Convention Bureau 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, Inc 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


Vermont Publicity Bureau 
Virginia State Commission on Conservation and 
Development 


West Michigan Tourist and Resort Association 

Winter Park Publicity Department Chamber of 
Commerce 

Wisconsin Conservation Department 

Wisconsin Dells Region Chamber of Commerce 


é iddre ss 


Albany, N. Y. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Pittsfield, Pa. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Albany, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Miami, Fla. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Colorado Springs, ¢ ‘olo. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 


Bay City, Mich. 
El Paso, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Augusta, Me. 
Boston, Mass 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Boston, Mass. 


Concord, N. H. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Orlando, Fla. 


Salem, Ore. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Staunton, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Madison, Wis. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tucson, Ariz 
Marquette, Mich. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Richmond, Va. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


Amount 
Spent on 
Advertising 


$164,729 
20,000 
6,603 
11,000 


10,000 
2,500 
30,000 
150,000 


130,000 
2,601 


25,000 
25,000 
15,000 


20,000 
75,000 


12,500 
30,400 
35,000 
8,445 
3,200 


50,000 
$0,000 
97,126 
52,250 
19,855 
100,000 


150,000 


150,000 
60,000 
50,000 

100,000 

8,000 
6,000 
17,248 


25,000 


30,000 
40,000 


78,000 
55,000 


8,665 


32,000 


4,515 
y 


7,565 


60,000 


75,000 
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first communities to sponsor a p 
motion program. Back in 1915, 
chamber of commerce appoi 
EK. G. Sewell chairman of a | 
licity committee, who succeede: 
raising $1,900, mostly in s: 
contributions, from business p 
This money was spent in a sn 
space advertising campaign i 
number of metropolitan cent 
with such results that $21,000 
raised the following year. 

The advertising was so suc: 
ful that the city could not acc 
modate its tourists. In 1917, 
thousand visitors were tu 
away in thirty days. It was 
cided to increase Miami’s hou 
facilities, rather than stop ad 
tising. As the community’s pri 
tion fund has increased, Mi 
has grown to the great recreat 
al center that it is today. 

In 1921, the All-Year Clul 
Southern California was orga: 
to offset the summer slum; 
Southern 


introduced a plan of scientific | 


California business 
chandising previously unknow: 
community 
time Southern California busi: 


promotion. At 


boomed in the winter and was « 
respondingly off in the summe: 


was discovered that tourists avi 


ed the locality in summer bec 
they thought the climate too 
For forty years, California 
been trying, through free publi: 
to sell the country on its weat 
its warm winters and cool s 
results as fai 


mers, with no 


summer visitors were conce) 
Would paid advertising havi 

better results? It was decide: 
gamble $40,000. This turned 
tide. By 1925, the number of s 
mer visitors equaled the wint 
So effort was begun to increas 
winter traffic. 

In 1928, the club resolved t 
after a lower-income class, ha 
heretofore appealed to peop! 
the brackets 
found that from Chicago 
ward there are about six m 


higher-income 


people who could afford to 


tion in California, and by 
three hundred thousand ps 
in this group (Continued on pa 
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“Roll your own” | 


GENUINE 


a 2. {Burr 


? ae 


t DURHAM 


TOBACCO 


hen “Bull” Durham Was a Best Seller 


‘W other brands ever achieved the sales suprem- 


icy once enjoyed by “Bull” Durham smoking to- 


bacco. On barns, walls, fences, billboards, in window 
displays, elaborate gold-framed pictures, on muslin 
tack signs, and almost every other form of adver- 
tising then popular, “Bull” Durham held its head 
high and flaunted a saucy tail. “Standard of the 
World for Three Generations” was the slogan once 
used widely. 

As long as “Bull” Durham was a winner American 
Tobacco Company gave it every support. But, as 
most of us know, there came a time when popular 
taste turned toward the machine-made cigarettes. 
Anerican, with its tremendous investment in “Bull” 
Durham, and hoping to conserve profits it had always 
earned, put forth every effort to maintain “Bull” 
Durham’s popularity. Some other granulated tobacco 
makers went to the wall trying to combat machine- 
made cigarettes. 

Yet while fighting for “Bull” Durham, American 
did not stubbornly resist popular demands. It had 
m ace in the hole in Lucky Strike cigarettes. When 
the public gave evidence that it was more interested 
in ready rolled cigarettes than in granulated tobacco 
American waded in and promoted Luckies with all the 
vigor and astuteness that has always marked the 
ictivities of this great company. 

Where would “A. T.” be today if it had kept most 
of its eggs in the “Bull” Durham basket? It is idle 
to speculate on such a contingency, yet some com- 
panies still stubbornly refuse to change, to improve, 
to experiment, to keep a finger on the public pulse. 
While “A. 'T.” is in no way neglecting sales possibili- 
ties of good old “Bull” Durham today, yet it did 
not go into a corporate sulk just because it had to 
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change emphasis on brands. And, we venture to say, 
should the public think of a new way to use tobacco, 
“A. T.” will be ready to serve the people. Would 
your company be ready, should the public suddenly 
make new demands on your product, or insist on 
changes or improvements? 

Sooner or later almost every company must face 
this same type of change in the public’s fancy ; sooner 
or later almost every product reaches a stage in its 
history when it must be changed, improved, enlarged, 
redesigned, or discarded. 

Business history is pockmarked with instances of 
stubborn manufacturers who insisted on playing a 
one-time winner long after it lost its winning stride. 
We cannot hope to continue selling a product, no 
matter how good it is today, without improvements 
and tha S. 

Every so often the public begins to get the idea 
that a one-time favorite product or brand “isn’t as 
good as it used to be.” It makes little difference 
whether this is true or not, when it happens some- 
thing must be done about it. And the quicker that 
something is done the better. 

Just when we think our products have about 
reached the apex of popularity, just when we think 
it is time to sit back and take things easy, some 
competitor comes along with an improvement or 
change which upsets our appl cart. 

The problem facing a manufacturer is to keep his 
finger on the buying pulse of the public: he must be 
able to anticipate these fickle changes before they 
happen, not afterwards. Second guessing, popular 
though it is, can never be a profitable pursuit for the 
manufacturer whose profits depend on keeping a step 
ahead of public demand.—E. W. 





Once the home of a perfume manufacturing company this remodeled factory building serves Penn Fruit as one of its ei 
retail stores. A large parking lot for the benefit of customers is maintained in the rear of the unusual store build 


How Penn Fruit Sells $5,000,000 
A Year in Eight Stores 


EVERAL years ago Samuel 

Cooke, president of the Penn 
Fruit Company, noticed that a 
woman customer in one of his 
stores had to bend over to see the 
labels of the cans on the bottom 
shelf. “Why not tilted shelves,” 
thought Mr. Cooke, and soon the 
two bottom shelves of all grocery 
displays in the Penn Fruit stores 
were tilted. This and other inno- 
vations introduced by Penn Fruit 
make these stores easy and com- 
fortable, as well as economical, 
shopping places for the Philadel- 
phia housewife. 

Starting with one small fruit 
and vegetable store eleven years 
ago, the Penn Fruit Company has 
expanded until today it operates 
eight large food marts in Phila- 
delphia. In 1937, the six stores 
then in business averaged a turn- 
over of better than one hundred 
times a year and together did a 
business of more than $5,000,000. 

Each store is a complete food 
299 


market under one roof, with an 
assortment of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, groceries, bakery and 
delicatessen goods, candies and 
jellies. Bakery departments alone 
are operated as concessions by an 
outside baking company. The Chel- 
ten Avenue store—in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s most exclusive resi- 
dential district—carries a com- 
plete line of health foods includ- 
ing items necessary for diabetic, 
reducing and other special diets. 

The first Penn Fruit market was 
opened in 1927 by Mr. Cooke and 
his partner, Morris Kaplan, who 
believed that really fresh fruit, 
vegetables and fish, attractively 
displayed, would prove profitable, 
if a large volume business could 
be built by bringing such mer- 
chandise within the reach of low 
income groups. So sound was their 
idea that the original market has 
been enlarged twice and is now 
three times its original size, carry- 
ing the same complete stock that 


the seven newer stores do. 
though Penn Fruit stores are abl 
to sell quality merchandise at com- 
paratively low prices in all lines 
of food products because of vol- 
ume buying, low overhead 
rapid turnover, its fame today, 
eleven years ago, is due to 
freshness of their fruits, veg 
bles and fish. 

Each store is equipped to | 
dle store traffic averaging 15,()0 
customers a week in each store, 
with the precision of a mac! 
The stores follow approxima! 
the same procedure, so that 
tomers who find it more con, 
ent at certain times to patr 
a different market than 
usual one, will not be confused 

Penn Fruit stores are part 
self-service. They make no 
liveries, accept no telephone or: 
and have no charge-account 
tomers. For these reasons, | 
customers arrive by autom 
Each market has a parking lo 
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Penn Fruit believes in ample equipment to handle checking 
during rush hours, even though equipment is idle at times 


BY E. 6. THOMAN 


joining with one or more attend- 
ants. Customers are allowed an 
hour’s free parking, after which 
attendants explain that a charge 
of 25 cents will be made. It is 
hoped that the psychological ef- 
fect of a charge after the first hour 
of parking will prevent customers 
from loitering in the store, but no 
check on the time cars are parked 
actually is made. Store managers 
say that never to their knowledge 
has a customer been charged for 
parking. 

When the customer enters the 
door of a Penn Fruit market she is 
given a card marked, “This Card 
Must Be Presented at Door When 
Leaving,” with spaces on the back 
for itemizing each purchase. The 
card is time-stamped just before 
it is given to the customer, in 
order to inform store managers the 
hours at which store traffic is 
heaviest. The attendant who gives 
out these cards receives a salary 
of $20 a week, with a penalty of 
one dollar for every card not re- 
turned to him and a bonus of five 
dollars if he does not lose a single 
card during the entire week. These 
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Rigid departmentalization, mass displays, wide aisles are 
part of Penn Fruit’s operating methods to handle volume 


Each customer may use a ‘‘basket on wheels’’ to push around the store as she 
goes from counter to counter buying goods and inspecting the big stock 


attendants have reduced their jobs 
to an exact science and most of 
them make $25 week after week. 

At the door the customer is 
asked to check any parcels she 
may be carrying. If she objects 
to this, she is assured that it is for 
her own protection, lest cashiers 
be tempted to charge her for mer- 
elsewhere. 


chandise purchased 


Actually, however, the market is 
principally interested in protect- 
ing itself against persons who 
might be tempted to slip items 
from Penn Fruit into packages 
carried into the store. 

Wire baskets are provided for 
the customers’ use in carrying the 
items selected. These baskets are 
above the 


double affairs, one 
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other, pushed about on wheels 
much in the fashion of a baby’s 
go-cart. In the grocery depart- 
ment and at the refrigerated 
counter where butter, milk and 
eggs are kept, she serves herself. 
In several of the stores fruits and 
vegetables are also arranged for 
self-service. Potatoes are bagged 
and some of the fruits are packed 
in baskets in the washing and cool- 
ing rooms where incoming produce 
is prepared for display. There, 
peaches, plums, pears, apples, 
tomatoes, ete., are placed in at- 
tractive baskets and a red net is 
placed over the top of each basket 
to prevent the contents from spill- 
ing. This net is fastened perman- 
ently to one side of the basket and 
fits snugly over the other sides by 


means of clastic around the edge. 
When a 


herself to one or 


customer who has 
served more 
baskets of this description reaches 
the cashier, the cashier puts the 
contents of the baskets into the 
large shopping bag into which go 
all her purchases. The baskets are 
returned to the washing and filling 
rooms for re-use. 

Should a customer select a doz- 
en oranges and, when she reaches 
the cashier, forget whether they 
were 19 cents or 23 cents a dozen, 
the cashier can tell her, for they 
are coded. In one market, for in- 
stance, the 23-cent oranges were 
all stamped with the word, 
“Sweet,” while the 19-cent oranges 
Comparable 


had no markings. 


codes are used in pricing lemons, 





Three Ways to Make Committees Work 


have been de- 


OMMITTEES 
fined as bodies of men who 


keep minutes and waste hours. 
Nevertheless, they are necessary 
parts of any organized activity. 
The problem is how to get them to 
do the task assigned to them, ef- 
fectively and — enthusiastically. 
This asked 


business executives who have been 


question was three 
successful in association and or- 
ganization work. 

1. “I agree with you,” said 
one advertising manager, “that 
most committees are names only, 
and that the actual jobs to be 
done are done by the chairman, or 
some one man on the committee. 
My formula for 
mittees function is to pick one 


making com- 


good, active, conscientious indi- 
vidual as chairman, and then put 
a close associate of his on the com- 
mittee as his assistant. The bal- 
ance of the committee may then 
be chosen for their placid, easy- 
going, 
up-an-argument dispositions.” 

2. Another subscriber, a trade 
writes: 


“rather-say-yes-than-put- 


association _ secretary, 
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“Usually the reason a committee 
fails to perform is due to the fail- 
ure of the man who heads up the 
organization to (1) prepare in 
writing a clear-cut set of specifi- 
cations covering the committee’s 
duties, and (2) to follow up each 
member of the committee to see 
that he is informed as to what is 
expected of him. Success with com- 
mittees depends upon broadcast- 
ing to the whole committee what it 
is expected to do, so that every 
member can think about the prob- 
lems and discuss them intelligently 
at committee meetings.” 

3. The president of a national 
organization of business executives 
adds this thought: “Men who 
learn to play well together can 
usually be depended upon to work 
well together. My method is to 
encourage each committee chair- 
man to start the season off with a 
sociable evening, preferably at his 
home, and break down the for- 
mality that so often makes com- 
mittee meetings a bore. Once the 
ice is broken, the rest comes easy.” 


limes, cantaloupes and other iten 
Although cold meats are so! 
at a service counter, no meats ; 
cut to order, as this is believed |} 
be a waste of time. The attenda 
keeps the meats cut about an ho 
ahead of demand. Candies a:i| 
cookies, too, are bagged about 
hour before sale. This saves t 
time of filling each order individ 
ally, makes self-service possi! 
and, at the same time, assures ¢ 
tomers of getting fresh mercha 
dise. The 


merchandise are prominently d 


prices of self-sery 


played at all counters, on car's 
suspended from the ceiling, f: 
tened to pillars or stationa 
stands. 

At the service counters, such 
meats, delicatessen, bakery, a 
in some cases, fruits and veget 
bles, the customer’s packages « 
wrapped and the card she was 
given at the door is stamped wi 
the amount of each purchase. 
the merchandise purchased 
fragile and could easily beco: 
crushed if the cashier were car 
less in packing the shopping bay 
it is placed in a special bag, ca! 
ing attention to the fact as fo 
lows: “This bag contains mercha: 
dise that can be easily crushed 
Pack Carefully. A 
Penn Fruit Company Service.” 


Handle and 


Double bags with a waterproof 
lining are used for lettuce, celery, 
ete., bearing the printed matte: 
“Stores of Distinction. Penn Fruit 
Company. The Best for Less. T! 
Waterproof Container Will Ke: 
Your Wet Vegetables Fresh a: 
Crisp.” Store managers also |i! 
these waterproof bags for thi) 
from cus 


minimize complaints 


tomers with regard to clothing 
spotted by wet packages. 

After she has completed |: 
shopping and is ready to lea 
the customer goes to one of 
ten or twelve alleys in each ma 
ket leading to the outer ais 
which is separated from the sto: 
itself, by these alleys and the « 
trance gate. A cashier takes | 
“ard, checks off ! 


(Continued on page 


customer’s 
self-service 
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Overtime Compensation Policies 
Of 287 Companies 


DARTNELL SALARY SURVEY FOR 1938—PART VI 


NACTMENT of Wages and 

Hours Legislation which went 
ato effect last October has taken 
rom business men the right to 
letermine overtime compensation 
or their employees when the work 
eek exceeds forty-four 
\bove this point the law requires 
ayment of time and one-half for 
\l overtime. But what about over- 
ime above a company’s regular 
orking hours, but still under the 
gal forty-four hours? Since 70 
r cent of the 287 companies, 
hose policies were checked by the 
<ditors in a recent salary stand- 
ards survey, work less than forty- 


hours. 


two hours weekly it seems there is 
considerable room for overtime 
compensation methods, other than 
the legal requirements of time and 
one-half, because at least 70 per 
cent of the companies which re- 
ported could work from two to 
twelve hours a week overtime with- 
out running into the forty-four 
hour requirement. 

Whether time and one-half for 
overtime will become the standard 
rate of pay even though the total 
hours worked are less than forty- 
four remains to be seen. It is per- 
haps inevitable that some com- 
panies will be forced to pay the 
legal rate even though they are 
under the forty-four hour require- 
ment; but for those who will con- 
tinue old overtime compensation 
policies for all work above regular 
hours, but wnder the legal require- 
ment of forty-four hours, the fol- 
lowing facts concerning overtime 
compensation policies may prove 
helpful and interesting. 

By far the most popular plan 
for compensating for overtime is 
the supper money plan. Out of 


287 companies surveyed 139 pay 
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supper money and no extra com 
pensation for overtime. 

The next most widely used plan 
is no compensation whatever, 
96 companies finding it unneces 
sary to give either supper money 
or any allowance for overtime. 

Equivalent time off to compen- 
sate for overtime is another meth 
od, it being used by 62 out of the 


287 companies which reported. 


Thirty-two companies pay the 
regular hourly rate for all over- 
time and only 8 out of 287 com- 
panies pay time and one-half for 
overtime. Just how the various 
industries represented in the sur- 
vey stack up may be seen from 
the tabulated report below. 


There are a (Continued on page 40) 





CHECK LIST OF OVERTIME COMPENSATION POLICIES 





No Pay 


Textiles 

Office Equipment 
Publishers 

Food Products 
Retailers (Small) 
Retailers (Large) 
Wholesalers (Small 
Wholesalers (Large) 
Banks 

Utilities 

Manufacturers 

Heavy Industries 

Auto Accessories and Equip 
Railroads 

Aircraft 

Furniture and Stoves 
Farm Implements 
lemennae 

Petroleum Products 
Bldg. Material and Equip. 
Amusements 

Dress, Soap, Cosmetics 


Miscellaneous 





Equivalent 114 Times 
Time | Hourly 
Of Rate 


Hourly Supper 
Rate Money 
] 











Six Bonus Plans That Really Work 





Astudy of the methods used in operating the Dennison, 
Hormel, National Brewing, Westinghouse, Bowes and 
Bruce employee incentive plans all of which have been 
proved successful for both the company and employee 





NNOUNCEMENT by General 

Motors Corporation of a new 
income stabilization plan for one 
hundred and fifty thousand em- 
ployees spotlights the widespread 
attempt by industry to give em- 
ployees greater security and pro- 
tection from unavoidable lay-offs. 

Close upon the heels of the Gen- 
eral Motors release comes a plea 
from General Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, that the government en- 
courage profit-sharing plans by 
crediting employer contributions 
to profit-sharing plans against so- 
cial security taxes. 

Readers of AMERICAN BustNEss 
will remember a careful descrip- 
tion of the Sears, Roebuck plan 
which was contributed to this mag- 
azine by means of a special inter- 
view with General Wood in the 
May, 1936, issue. He stated that 
Sears paid into the employee 
profit-sharing plan a_ total of 
$2,500,000 in 1937 in addition to 
social security taxes which total 
$2,600,000. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
of the board, describes the new 
General Motors plan as an Income 
Security Plan and a_ Lay-Off 
Benefit Plan. The first plan is ap- 
plicable to employees having a five- 
year service record, and who were 
in the employ of the corporation at 
any time during December, 1938. 
It provides that the company will 
advance a sum to employees, when 
requested, which will bring the 
worker’s income up to 60 per cent 
of the standard work week of forty 
hours. This sum is repayable to 
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the corporation only in work. It 
bears no interest. Thus, if an em- 
ployee is receiving one dollar an 
hour, and works but twenty hours 
a week, he can obtain an advance 
of four dollars, to be repaid when 
his weekly earnings exceed 60 per 
cent of standard. Repayments will 
not exceed one-half of the amount 
by which earnings exceed 60 per 
cent of standard. The Lay-Off 
Benefit Plan is for employees hav- 
ing only two-year service records. 
They may receive advances to 
bring their weekly earnings to 
40 per cent of standard, but are 
limited to a total advance equal to 
pay for seventy-two hours’ work. 
Under either plan employee in- 
debtedness will be canceled in case 
of death of the employee. 

Recent studies of the compen- 
sation plans in use by more than 
two thousand companies in many 
different lines of business show that 
26 per cent of them are using a 
bonus plan of one kind or another. 
Some of them may be paying a 
bonus only to one or two execu- 
tives ; others are using bonus plans 
which extend down to department 
and branch managers ; others have 
worked out plans to pay bonuses 
to salesmen for unusually good re- 
sults. And a few have extended 
bonus plans, or profit-sharing 
plans as they are sometimes 
called, to all employees. More 
than ever before, there is a mark- 
ed tendency to recognize the need 
for compensation plans _ which 
bring added incentive. 

Despite the fact that many bonus 
programs for executives and em- 


ployees have been tried and 
dropped by different companies 
there is a widespread interest i: 
bonus plans, in the “fifty-two pa, 
checks a year” plan, and variou 

profit-sharing schemes of one kin 

or another which have enjoyed wid 

publicity recently. 

The trouble with profit-sharin, 
plans is that there isn’t always « 
profit to share, and no employe. 
cares to share losses. Such pla: 
work beautifully so long as there j 
a substantial profit to share, bu 
often fall apart when compani 
operate without a profit. Despit 
this inherent flaw in profit-sharin 
and bonus plans, readers continu 
to demand information about prac 
tices which bring an added ince: 
tive to employees. Not with the in 
tention of going on record tha 
profit-sharing plans are the answ: 
to management-employee relations 
but with the idea of submitting 
report which has been requested bh; 
many readers, we present in th 
following paragraphs brief facts 
about five compensation plans tha! 
are based on sharing profits, gua: 
anteeing steady work, or paying 
bonuses. 

Westinghouse Electric and Man 
ufacturing Company submits d 
tails of a bonus, wage, and salar) 
plan which is based on compan, 
income. The company’s net incon 
for any consecutive three montlis 
determines the pay that each em 
ployee receives for the next suc 
ceeding month. The wages and sa! 
aries thus determined are regular! 
included in the cost of operation 

When the average monthly net 
income of the company for a three- 
month period is $600,000, the ev 
ployees receive their base rate 
pay for the next succeeding mon! 
If the company’s net income for {|i 
next three months is greater th 
$600,000, then each $60,000 of | :c 
increase results in a 1 per cent i 
crease of the base wage or sala 
of each employee in the succeed 
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month, so long as the average 
monthly base payroll of the com- 
pany for the same three months is 
not over $5,000,000. 

But when the average monthly 
base payroll for the said quarter is 
greater than $5,000,000, then the 
umount of the average net income 
(above $600,000) which will re- 


that portion of each salaried em- 
ployee’s base rate salary over 
$118.75 per month is reduced 1 per 
cent for each $60,000 unit that the 
net income is below the $600,000 
average. 

This plan will not automatically 
vary the pay for hourly-rated em- 
ployees when the three months’ 





Buive Risson Orper—An order, 
which in the opinion of the board 
of awards is desirable from every 
angle. Such an order pays the 
salesman 2 per cent net on the 
entire quantity of the order. 


Rep Risson Orper—An_ order 
which is exceptionally attractive as 
a whole, but contains one or more 
features which tend to degrade it 
slightly. A red ribbon order pays 
the salesman a bonus of 1% per 
cent net. 





“Blue Ribbon” Order Plan 


E. L. Bruce Company, leading makers of hardwood flooring, 
worked out a simple plan for a salesman’s bonus. It has 
developed a classification plan, so that all orders come under 
one of the following classifications, three of which carry a 
bonus to the salesmen. This plan could be used by almost 
any business employing salesmen. 


YELLow Risson Orper—An order 
which is considered slightly above 
an ordinary or “standard” order, 
due to one or more favorable 
features, but which does not meas- 
ure up to blue or red ribbon or- 
ders. These orders pay 1 per cent 
net. 


Sranparp Orper—This_ classifica- 
tion includes the regular run of 
orders which, in the opinion of the 
board of awards, do not deserve 
special compensation. 








sult in a 1 per cent increase of base 
wage or salary for the next suc- 
ceeding month is the figure which 
bears the same relation to $60,000 
that the average base payroll of 
the company for the preceding 
three months bears to $5,000,000. 

When the three months’ average 
net income is less than $600,000, 
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average net income of the company 
falls short of $600,000 per month 
—nor will it automatically vary the 
rate of pay for salary-rated em- 
ployees when the profit of the com- 
pany falls below zero. 

With all wages and salaries de- 
pending upon, and varying each 
month in relation to, the net in- 


come, an incentive is provided for 
harmonious, efficient, and profitable 
operation. 

A slightly different technique is 
used by the National Brewing Com- 
pany to determine the bonus pay- 
ments taken out of added earnings 
effected by Labor’s cooperation 
with Capital. President Arthur H. 
Deute describes their Labor Divi- 
dend Plan as follows: 

“Money of itself does not create 
Neither 


manpower. But the two in combi- 


a going business. does 
nation, given sound management, 
provide the formula for successful 
operation. Just as earnings attract 
capital, so do earnings attract 
superior manpower. The company 
which can attract superior labor is 
providing an added opportunity 
for profit to invested capital. 

“Recognizing the relative im- 
portance of each of these elements, 
we have planned a formula for the 
division of net earnings, as they 
may accrue on an annual basis. An 
additional return to Labor, over 
and above wages, is made available 
in the same manner that there is 
an established method for adding 
to management’s working capital 
reserves and for paying stockhold- 
ers extra capital dividends from 
earnings resulting through unusual 
accomplishment. When we consider 
the factor of manpower, we find 
our greatest individual opportu- 
nity for drawing away from our 
competitors. 

“Proper compensation, not only 
in money, must be recognized as the 
only sound, permanent means of 
bringing together a superior group 
of workers. Thus was born the La- 
bor Dividend Plan of the National 
Brewing Company. Two such divi- 
dends have been paid, one in 1936 
and one in 1937. 

“Our objective was to establish 
for Labor as definite a plan for 
working out compensation as is 
provided for invested capital. We 
look upon the agreed union wage 
scales as a standard ‘pay for 
working hours’—just as we rec- 
ognize current rates of interest on 
money— i.e. ‘invested capital.’ We 
accept the established custom of 
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giving compensation to capital 
when earnings justify it; then we 
recognize the identical right of su- 
perior labor to profit through 
greater earnings which that labor 
helped to create. In the case of the 
National Company, it 


works out in this manner: 


Brewing 


**1. Labor is paid ‘rental’ for the 
time of the individual by the pay- 
ment of the established wage scale 

so much for a kettle man, so 
much for a cellar man, and so on 
through the organization, includ- 
ing sales and office personnel. 

“2. Invested capital is paid ‘rent- 
al’ for the use of the money by 
establishing a scale of just returns 
commensurate to the industry and 
the risk. 

“3. Management is recognized as 
the third and last member of this 
trinity. 

“Now interpreting this plan in 
actual dollars—given an earning 
capacity, say of 12 per cent for 
easy figuring, on the invested cap- 
ital—taking a deduction of 6 per 
cent as rental on invested capital 
leaves 6 per cent. Two per cent is 
then paid to capital as an extra 
dividend. And 2 per cent of each 
workman’s wages (for rental on his 
time) is paid to him as a Labor 
Dividend. Management is placed 
on the same basis and is allowed 
2 per cent on its ‘kitty’ per added 
‘apital surplus. 

“Given a man who has drawn 
$2,500 in wages during the year; 
he is paid an extra Labor Dividend 
of 2 per cent, namely $50. The 
man who has ‘rented’ the company 
$5,000 of his time received $100. 
An office boy, for instance, who has 
come to work only a couple of 
months before dividend time is- on 
exactly the same basis. If he has 
rented the company up to that 
time $250 working time, he gets 2 
per cent, or $5. 

“There is no special recognition 
given to old employees, friends of 
the management, etc. It is an out- 
and-out share of compensation or 
earnings paid in proportion to the 
ability of the individual to invest 
in time—the value of that time or 
the size of his time investment be- 
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ing determined by current wage 
scales.” 

Several companies which have 
adopted detailed plans of extra 
compensation, only to discontinue 
them for one reason or another, 
have instituted 
with payments according to no 
fixed 
amounts. 

Robert M. Bowes, president of 


bonus programs 


system, time intervals, or 


the Bowes “Seal Fast” Corpora- 
tion, describes such a plan now fol- 
lowed by his company. “It is our 
idea to make every employee a 
player in the game for success. In 
his own estimation, every worker 
must be made to feel sufficiently 
important to share some part of 
the responsibility and realize he 
has an obligation to his fellows. 

“We do not consider that people 
should be expected to go to work 
and put everything they have into 
their jobs simply because they are 
getting paid for the job. On the 
other hand, profit-sharing has al- 
ways been an advance obligation 
assumed by our executive manage- 
ment. It has never been a fixed debt 
to be paid off to employees regard- 
less of our progress. 

“Our profit-sharing has always 
been in the form of special recog- 
nition or a reward as a whole in 
attaining profitable results for 
the business. In other words, bonus 
payments are determined by the 
definite effort of the whole organi- 
zation. 

“To at least a reasonable de- 


gree, we have felt that a raise in 


wages should not always be in the 
nature of outright advances at 
fixed rates of pay. We have de- 
cided that fixed rates of pay 
should be held at a level which 
addi- 
I do 


good 


leaves plenty of room for 
tional awards and bonuses. 
not mean we do not pay 
wages as a regular return to the 
employees, but we do mean to leave 
things on a basis where anything 
in the way of exceptional pay is a 
reward for successful effort. We 
believe the effectiveness of our plan 
to be based on the fact that we fol- 
low no definite formula or fixed 
schedule or procedure.” 


Through the payment of bo 
nuses computed on a basis of out 
put, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company places an incentive be 
fore its individual workers. R. E 
Davis explains their methods as 
follows: “We have used our pres 
ent bonus plan since 1931 and it 
has been effective in reducing labo: 
costs and yielding a fair bonus to 
the operators. Our plan guarantees 
basic pay, which is usually th 
same as the time-work pay befor 
standards are applied, to whic! 
bonus is added as earned. Bonus is 
based on productivity as measured 
by the standards. 

“Considerable time and expens: 
are required properiy to set thi 
standards which include establish 
ing methods, selecting materials 
supplying 

setting up 


and_ tools, 
service and 
working conditions. Generally, con 


necessa r\ 


prope: 


siderable increase in production i: 
obtained from these factors alone. 
in addition to extra effort by th: 
operator for bonus payment. 
“After bonus payment is in 
stalled, results must be closely fol 
lowed and additions or 
must be made as changes in meth 


revisions 


ods, materials or conditions jus 
tify changes in standards. In ou 
organizations, bonus is paid on 
rated work only.” 

Other 
that effective appeal for coopera 
tion within a group of coworkers 


companies have found 


brings increased production. Tl 
George A. Hormel Company o! 
Austin, Minnesota, has success 
fully inaugurated a plan of pay 
ment to workers on a yearly guar 
antee basis, with fifty-two equal 
salary checks. Even with that ad 
vantage, it was found necessar\ 
and desirable to offer a bonus i 
‘ach department for work accom 
plished over a set minimum quota 
A recent report shows that in th 
dry sausage department, worke: 
received as a bonus, nine and on 
tenth weeks’ extra pay. The ho 
slaughtering division contract call 
for one million hogs during tl 
year. For every additional twent: 
thousand the crew will earn a: 
extra week’s pay check. 
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More than 1,200 people happily awaited entrance to the Bridgeport plant of General Electric while the officials cut the 
ceremonial ribbon and welcomed the visitors who were friends and relatives of employees anxious to see the wheels go round 


How to Stage a Successful Plant 
Open House Day 





Employee committees, invitation cards, special ex- 
hibits, hobby shows and ceremonies contribute to suc- 
cess of four open house events staged by General Elec- 
tric’s Bridgeport plant and three of Western Electric’s 





i} ISN’T necessary to have 
eight thousand employees or to 
manufacture five thousand dif- 
ferent items, as does the Bridge- 
port Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company, in order to hold a 
successful open house program. 
Prime ingredient in the success of 
this General Electric Open House 
was employee management. 
Employees were approached 
through the weekly Bridgeport 
Works News, on the subject of 
holding an open house at the 
plant for their friends and rela- 
tives six weeks before the event 
actually took place. A box on 
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page 1 on this six-page plant 
newspaper was headed, “How do 
You Like the Idea?” The idea for 
an open house program was out- 
lined below and employees were 
asked to answer the following ques- 
tions: 1. How do you like the idea? 
2. Will you help to put the plan 
across? 3. Let’s have your sugges- 
tions. Boxes were distributed 
throughout the plant for the an- 
swers to the suggestions. 

So overwhelming was the re- 
sponse that company officials de- 
cided to go ahead with plans for 
this first open house since the es- 


tablishment of the Bridgeport 


Works in 1920. Roderick S. Mc- 
Neil, who had recently celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary with the 
company, was appointed general 
chairman. Mr. MeNeil selected the 
general committee, composed of 
one employee from the following 
departments: Appliance, conduit 
and wire, home laundry equipment, 
order and 
protection, 


maintenance, 
plant 


stores, 
power house, 
radio receiver, tool section, ware- 
house, and wiring devices. Each 
member of the general committee 
then named subcommittee mem- 
bers from the department which he 
represented. In all, more than five 
hundred employees served on the 
various committees. Plans for the 
invitations, opening ceremony, en- 
tertainment, refreshments, sou- 
venir gifts, and displays were all 
formulated and carried out by em- 
ployee committee members. As 
plans for the open house pro- 
gressed, all employees were kept in- 
formed by the Bridgeport Works 
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The enthusiasm general by Open House is evident from this picture of the crowds 
that thronged through the Bridgeport plant of General Electric Company 


News, the employee house magazine. 

Ten thousand invitations were 
printed and employees were in- 
formed via bulletin boards and the 
News that they could be obtained 
from committee members. Within a 
week, the first supply of ten thou- 
sand was exhausted and an addi- 
tional fifteen thousand were print- 
ed to fill the demand. 

“The Latch String Is Out” was 
chosen as the slogan, and on the 
day open house was held tags 
bearing those welcoming words 
fluttered from every doorknob in 
the plant. 

The whole affair was character- 
ized by its informality. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Chairman 
McNeil cut a silken ribbon at the 
gate of the plant with golden 
shears and then, accompanied by 
Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridge- 
port, Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice president of the company, 
Ralph J. Cordiner, manager of the 


appliance and merchandise depart- 


ment, and W. Stewart Clark, 
works manager, pulled the latch 
string there at the main door. 
With this simple ceremony the 
plant was officially opened. Twelve 
hundred persons passed through 
the gates in the first eight minutes 
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and the number of guests was esti- 
mated to have exceeded thirty 
thousand during the afternoon. 

Bunting decorations, flags and 
flying pennants gave the place a 
festive appearance. Throughout 
the afternoon a military band 
played and _ refreshments were 
served after two o’clock from 
booths on the lawn. Visitors were 
given open house souvenir copies 
of the Bridgeport Works News 
and ash trays which they had seen 
being manufactured. 

The Bridgeport Works covers 
ninety-two acres of ground, has 
two million square feet of floor 
space, and more than thirty dis- 
play areas. 

Members of the various commit- 
tees were on duty to assist guests 
and answer questions about the 
work and products on display. In 
addition to the regular committee 
members, the twenty-seven active 
members of the Quarter Century 
Club extended their hospitality to 
visitors. 

Company officials 
pleased by the enjoyment and in- 
terest shown by both friends and 
employees alike. Said Executive 
Vice President Wilson, “This at- 
tendance at open house, in my 


were well 


opinion, is a tribute to the fin 
relationship that exists between 
the employees and the management 
at the Bridgeport plant . . . Hos 
pitality is a magic word whic! 
should be found more often in th 
vocabulary of business. Too many 
companies and too many manage 
ments have been unable to learn 
that the 
broken down . . 


open door is_ seldon 
. Today we hav 
opened, not a factory, but th 
house in which we live.” 

Western Electric Company ji 
hospitalit) 
events. Last May this compan) 
held open Haw 
thorne factory in Chicago an 
more than 46,000 visitors cam« 


another believer in 


house at_ its 


So successful was this event tha 
two other Western Electric plants. 
at Kearny, New Jersey, and Poin’ 
Breeze, Maryland, staged simila 
functions in October. Almost 100, 
000 people accepted the invitation: 
to inspect these giant plants. 

In all three cases the crowds 
that visited the Western Electric 
plants were composed mainly o! 
families, relatives, and friends of 
employees, plus a number of civic 
and Bell System officials. Mor 
than 55,000 passed through th: 
Kearny plant and 44,000 through 
the Point Breeze plant. 

At Kearny the visitors watched 
the manufacture of telephone cable, 
switchboards, vacuum tubes, radio 
broadcasting and receiving equip 
ment, hearing aids, and other scien 
tific instruments. At Point Breez: 
the spectators got close-ups oi 
long distance cable in the making. 
braiding of being 
drawn through diamond dies, tlh: 
assembly of sub-station apparatus 
and the manufacture of coaxia 
cable which, although still in th 
experimental stages, promis 
much for telephony and televisio: 
of tomorrow. At both plants sp: 
cial exhibits of communication mii 
acles wrought by Bell Telepho: 
Laboratories were on view. At th: 
Kearny party employees added 
hobby show to interest the visito: 
and exhibited needlework, pain‘ 
ings, woodwork, and ceramics. 


cords, wire 
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How Much “Use and Occupancy’ Insurance 


Should We Carry: 





How to arrive at a sound 
estimate of possible loss 
afterafire. Part twoofthe 
November article ‘‘How 
About Losses After a Fire” 





S WE pointed out last month 

the best way to determine how 
uuch use and occupancy protec- 
ion should be carried is to con- 
sider how adjustments are made 
inder these policies. After the loss 
is incurred the insurance adjuster 
ind the owner check over the rec- 
ords of expenses previous to the 
fire. The owner submits data to 
show what his future expenses 
would have been; this information 
is given careful consideration by 
the adjuster. 

As an example of common con- 
tingencies, suppose the owner had 
been on the verge of bringing out 
a new product; a certain volume 
of sales would have been antici- 
pated. These data would be checked 
with past experiences and with 
other companies. Because of such 
possibilities, use and occupancy 
values should’ constantly _ be 
changed with variations in busi- 
ness volume and in keeping with 
future plans. 

In order to determine the proper 
amount of insurance, a budget of 
expenses should be set up for the 
next twelve months. These ex- 
penses should be segregated into 
expenses that would be saved in 
case of a fire and those that would 
go on just the same. The latter ex- 
penses are the only ones that 
should be covered by use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. It is usually 
rather difficult to determine this in 
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some cases. In the event of a very 
short interruption, quite a few of 
the expenses would continue; in 
ase of an extended suspension of 
activities, some of these would be 
eliminated. The best judgment 
possible should be used. 

In the case of salaries of officers 
and executives, these would not be 
curtailed after a fire. 
many of the office workers would 


Also a great 
be needed. The salaries and wages 
of many foremen and skilled work- 
ers would want to be continued for 
the reason that the 
could not afford to lose them when 
getting back into operations again. 
Of course, any salaries of em- 


company 


ployees under contract would have 
to be covered in the insurance. 
Other wage earners that could be 
cut off should be excluded. How- 
ever, it is possible to include the 
entire payroll for the term of the 
interruption by having a provision 
to that effect in the policy. 
Among the other expenses which 


‘ are likely to continue during an 


interruption are: Advertising 
taxes, 


heat and 


under contract, interest, 
office expense, light, 
power, membership dues, postage, 
telegraph and telephone, profes- 
sional services, and general ex- 
pense. The expenses 
might be wholly or partially elimi- 
nated during suspension: Collec- 
tion costs, bad account, mainte- 


following 


nance, depreciation on equipment 
destroyed, credit information, de- 
traveling expense, 
donations, royalties, and selling 
expense. Heat, 
are handled as a separate item in 


livery service, 
light, and power 


most policies. 

An item which is often over- 
looked is prepaid insurance premi- 
ums, frequently carried on the bal- 
“unexpired insur- 
Most concerns pay their 


ance sheet as 


ance.” 


") BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Company 


fire insurance premiums (as well 
as premiums on related insurance) 
in advance for three-year periods, 
inasmuch as premiums are always 
based on 100 per cent for the first 
year and 75 per cent for each sub- 
sequent year paid in advance at 
the same time. 

If a fire should occur on the 
last day before the policy expired, 
there would be no loss of prepaid 
insurance. However, any total loss 
before the end of the term would 
wipe out the prepaid insurance 
premiums. A partial loss would re- 
duce the face value of the policy 
to the extent of the losses paid, 
and after replacing the property, 
additional insurance would have to 
be taken out to provide for ade- 
quate protection. 

Consequently, unexpired insur- 
ance is an item properly covered 
by use and occupancy policies. As 
a matter of fact, the prepaid 
premium on the use and occupancy 
policy itself is subject to forfeiture 
in case of a loss, and an allowance 
should be made in the coverage for 
insuring the premium by the policy 
itself. 

Note that profits should be cov- 
ered too. profits on 
goods already manufactured and 


However, 


in the warehouse are not covered 
by use and occupancy insurance on 
These 
profits can be covered by a sepa- 


a manufacturing business. 


rate kind of insurance known as 
“profit insurance.” It should be 
clearly remembered, however, that 
use and occupancy insurance 
covers only profits which were pre- 
vented from being made because 
the plant could not operate. Ob- 
viously, this does not include goods 
already manufactured. 

The time covered is usually that 
required to get back to the place 


where the same amount of work is 
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TYPES OF USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 


Classification as to Form of Insurance: 
Per Diem Forms 
A. Straight Form 
1. Reconstruction within a year 
(a) Daily 
(1) Operations every day (1/365) 
(2) Excluding Sunday and holidays (1/300) 
(3) Excluding Saturday, Sunday and holidays (1/250) 
(b) Half Daily 
(1) Excluding Sunday and holidays and 1/2 day Saturday 
(1/550) 
(c) Weekly (1/52) 
(d) Monthly (1/12) 
2. Reconstruction requiring 18 months 
(a) Daily 
(1) Operations every day 
(2) Excluding Sunday and holidays 
(3) Excluding Saturday, Sunday and holidays 
(b) Half Daily 
(1) Excluding Sunday and holidays and 1/2 day Saturday 
(c) Weekly 
(d) Monthly 
3. Reconstruction requiring 2 years 
(a) Daily 
(1) Operations every day 
(2) Excluding Sunday and holidays 
(3) Excluding Saturday, Sunday and holidays 
(b) Half Daily 
(1) Excluding Sunday and holidays and 1/2 day Saturday 
(c) Weekly 
(d) Monthly 
B. Fluctuating Form. (Same classifications as A.—Stipulated amounts for 
each day, week, month, etc.) 
Coinsurance Form. (Higher rate, but loss does not have to occur uni- 
formly over the period specified.) 
Classification as to Cause of Interruption Covered 
Fire 
Cyclone, Hailstorm, Smoke, ete. 


Strike and Civil Commotion 


Classification as to Business Covered 
Direct. (Protects your business against interruptions in your own 
plant.) Contingent. (Protects your business against interruptions in 
your vendor’s plant.) 
Classification as to Assets Covered 
Expenses and profits from curtailed manufacturing facilities 
A. Ordinary Use and Occupancy Insurance 
B. Use and Occupancy including entire payroll 


Profits from goods in warehouse 


A. Profits Insurance 
Premium Insurance. (Covers prepaid insurance premiums. A Use and 
Occupancy Policy covering only one item of expenses. ) 








in process as before the fire. I), 
case of completely replacing 
plant or department, the use and 
occupancy insurance should extend 
to the time when full production j 
resumed including a try-out peri 
od. Where liability for raw ma 
terials is covered under the policy 
this coverage is limited to the tim 
when such raw material would hay 
made continuation of operation 
possible again. 

Use and occupancy insuranc 
can be obtained to cover interrup 
tions other than those caused b 
fire. For example, suspensions b 
cause of cyclones, hailstorm: 
smoke, or any of the other haz 
ards can be covered with use an 
occupancy insurance. If use an 
occupancy insurance is to be take: 
at all, it would seem that it shoul: 
be made to cover all the hazard 
against which the property itsel! 
is protected. 

The popular conception of us: 
and occupancy insurance covering 
riots and civil commotion is that 
this indemnifies for losses when 
plant is idle because of a strike 
Such is not the case. This is no! 
an insurable risk, and no insurance 
-an be obtained which will reim 
burse for expenses which continu 


when employees are on a strik« 
However, if damage is done to th 
’ 
plant during a strike or riot, us: 
and occupancy coverage will pay 
for expenses and profits during th« 
t fo) 


time required to repair the damag: 
and get the plant back into opera 
tion again. 

Contingent use and occupanc) 
insurance can be obtained on other 
plants if desired. For example, if 
a company is dependent upon a 
continuous flow of a part or prod 
uct from another’s plant for its 
own continuous operation, use and 
occupancy insurance can be car 
ried on that plant. Many of th: 
automobile companies depend upo! 
other plants for their carbur 
tors, batteries, etc. Such use and 
occupancy insurance can be mad 
to apply to specific plants or + 
suppliers, generally, the rates fo 
the jatter naturally being muc 
higher. (Continued on page 3 
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Under the flying fingers of such capable op- 
erators as Miss Quinn of the Payroll 
Department, Comptometers weave Can- 
non’s figures into an orderly pattern. 
Miss Quinnoperates an Electric Model K. 


COMPTOMETERS 


Cannon's pees like Cannon’s production—is 
measured in Gargantuan figures. This efficient 
Comptometer payroll-computing department 
works on staggered two-week payrolls for 
18,000 employees. Here Comptometers are 
used for adding hours of work, for figuring 
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extensions for gross amount, for making the 
deduction for net amount, and for bal- 
ancing the payroll. As a result of a recent 
department consolidation that effected in- 
creased efficiency and savings, Comptometers 
are now more valuable than ever to Cannon. 


ne 
28 #08 a 
Seo * 





Miles of towels flow from the looms of Cannon Mills, Inc., producer of famed Cannon towels, sheets, 
and hosiery. Shown above are the twenty-seven new and colorful Cannon towel style ensem- 
bles. Cannon Mills produce more than half of the branded towels made in the United States. 


weave figure-patterns for Cannon Mills 


IGURES loom large in any 

discussion of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., whose products find their 
way into almost every U. S. 
home. And business figures 
loom large in Cannon’s oper- 
ations: 18,000 employees, mil- 
lions of units produced in a 
day, purchases and sales on a 
gigantic scale. 

“To keep our figure work un- 
der control at all times,” says 
E. G. Bost, Treasurer, ‘‘we 
have become more and more de- 
pendent on Comptometers. We 
put our first Comptometers to 
work twenty years ago. Compt- 
ometers are producing efficient 
results in our Payroll, Auditing, 
Billing, Accounts Payable and 
other departments. They have 
effected valuable short-cuts and 
give us figures we can count on!” 

We'd like to show you how 
Comptometer methods can 
bring new order out of your 
business’ figure-facts. Call your 
local Comptometer office, or 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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We Found These Short Cuts in 
Handling Accounts Receivable 





Clerical work reduced from fifteen to two hours daily, 
lost time in filing eliminated, all ledger sheets pro- 
tected from loss by fire, and greater speed in handling 
cash payments result from using new ledger methods 





BY L. S. CALLAGHAN 


The Todd Company 


UR company is, in fact, two 

companies. One is a manufactur- 
ing corporation and the other a 
sales corporation; both are doing 
business in all of the states in the 
United States. In order to secure 
good accounting control, we have 
centralized all billings and collec- 
tions in our main office at Roches- 
ter, New York. There are always 
approximately fifteen thousand ac- 
counts on our books falling into the 
active account classification, and 
we have been striving constantly for 
a set-up which would permit us to 
clear through cash with a minimum 
of delay and clerical effort. We 
recently investigated the possibility 
of employing sorting equipment in 
this operation and, after due con- 
sideration, have adopted the follow- 
ing routine to handle all accounts 
receivable. 

Due to the complexity of our 
organization, there are several 
forms in our billing set: 

. Invoice 

. Statement 

. Commission Copy 
. Zone Office Copy 

. Sales Book Copy 

. Ledger Sheet 

At the time the original invoice 
is made out, all of the information 
appearing on this invoice is like- 
wise included on the other forms in 
the billing set. I shall discuss only 
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the ledger sheet, which, as the name 
implies, becomes our accounts re- 
ceivable for the particular customer 
to whom the merchandise is billed. 
At the end of each billing day, 
the billing department turns over 
all of the ledger sheet copies to the 
accounts receivable department. 
Before explaining our method of 
handling the account in the sorter, 
let me briefly outline the steps pre- 
ceding the insertion in the machine. 
First of all, an adding machine 
tape is run on all of the accounts 
which have been turned over to the 
receivable department from the bill- 
ing department. This tape is then 
verified to the total shown on the 
sales book for that day’s billing. 
The next step is to sort these 
ledger sheets into the sorter. For 
tax purposes it is desirable that we 
keep our accounts receivable in a 
geographical rather than an al- 
phabetical classification, and in 
the sorter we have broken down 
the United States into 2,600 geo- 
graphical divisions. This break- 
down was determined after con- 
siderable study on our part. Due 
to the efficient arrangement and 
mechanical perfection of this sort- 
ing device, all of the divisions are 
readily accessible to the operator 
who is seated between the two units 
of the sorter and works from a small 
table in the same location. These 


ledger sheets come to this depa: 
ment the first thing each mornin, 
and it is only a half hour’s work f 
the operator to see that they a 
properly filed in the machine. 

As soon as the new invoices h: 
been filed, the next operation is tl 
of removing ledger sheets for whi 
a check or cash has been receiv (| 
in payment. Exactly the sai 
routine applies as was followed 
sorting in the new billings, with t 
exception that incoming checks « 
matched up with an invoice in t!\ 
machine and that invoice is remoy «| 
and kept with the check. 

After all the paid invoices hav 
been removed from the file a taj. 
is run to show the total of the i 
voices so removed. Both the ledger 
sheet and the check are then routed 
to the cash clerk who enters tli 
cash receipt in the cash book and, 
at the same time, as a by-product, 
posts the credit to the customer's 
ledger sheet and makes out a de 
posit ticket for that day’s deposit 
in the bank account. 

At the end of each day, the total 
credit to accounts receivable as 
shown in the cash book must agre: 
with the tape which was run in thc 
accounts receivable department on 
the ledger sheets which have been 
removed from current accounts. 
The cash clerk then sends the paid 
ledger accounts to the general file 
where they are kept in an alphia- 
betical arrangement for the com- 
plete history of each customer’s ac- 
count. 

We feel that the following five 
advantages and improvements have 
resulted in the adoption of this 
procedure: 

1. By combining the three classes 
of ledger groups into one set we 
reduced to one place only, the p!ace 
in which to look for the filing or 
pulling of any item, and made all 
immediately accessible. Distinction 
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HOW SAFE IS 


YOUR JOB? 


SAN YOU CLASS YOURSELF AMONG THE “OK-MUST KEEP!” EMPLOYEES? 


NO USE dodging facts! 
| At times—in every company’s 


story—the pay-roll goes onto the operat- 
ing table for major surgery. 

And when such times come, certain em- 

oyees are amputated—sometimes a few, 
sometimes many. 

Yet a certain few are always marked 

)K-Must Keep!’”’ And the many who are 

t out envy them—call them “‘lucky.”’ 

What’s Behind Job-Holding 
“Luck”? 
It can be proved, however, that there’s al- 
most always something more than luck 
jn volved. 

Even the fellow who seems to “have a 
drag’”’ may actually have a lot more on the 
ball than is apparent to his fellow workers. 

He may have hidden values that only his 
superiors see or know about. 

After all, the ‘‘I-Gotta-Drag-Club”’ has 
taken a bad licking. In fact, it rather com- 
pletely disbanded in 1932-1933. 

Yet why is it that some employees hold 
their jobs at the very time when others of 
seemingly equal ability lose theirs? 

If it’s not luck, there must be some ex- 
planation. 

And there zs one! 


How to Insure Your Job 
The secret of holding your job in hard 


times, is to be invaluable to your employer. 
And a man or woman who js invaluable is 
usually a well-trained one. 

Training is of many kinds—stems from 
many sources. But the LaSalle kind has 
been unusually successful. Nearly a million 
members, in a score of subjects, over a 
thirty year period can testify to that—and 
many can prove it by their pay envelopes! 

They have cause to agree with us that 
the real secret of both promotion and job 
security is just this: “‘On your present job, 
make sure you are doing it well, then train 
for the job ahead!” 

Why It Works 
Put yourself at your own president’s desk 
for a moment. 

You are faced with cutting the pay-roll. 
First of all, you certainly are going to do 
your best to hold on to those employees who 
really know their present jobs. 

But among them—the very last to go 
will be those few who are also wholly or 
partly trained for the job ahead—even for 
the job ahead of the job ahead! 


What You Should Do About It— 


But true as these facts are, you probably 
will tend to do nothing about them. 

“‘My job is safe,”” you think. “My com- 
pany won’t cut down—and even if it does, 
{ won’t suffer.” 


But doesn’t the very fact that you have 
read this far indicate that there’s some 
small doubt—a trifle of uneasiness in your 
mind? 

Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if 
right now your boss knew that you were 
taking LaSalle training—a piece of knowl- 
edge that upon request we take pains to 
bring to the personal attention of every 
LaSalle enrollee’s superior? 

What you should do about it is, therefore, 
as obvious as the coupon below. 


—If You’ve Got What It Takes! 


That coupon, you know, has helped in- 
crease the pay envelopes, brighten the 
lives, and secure the future for many men 
and women who saw what they should do— 
AND THEN DID IT! 

It isn’t easy. It will cost you hours of 
serious study, of leisure with friends, your 
radio, and the movies. And, even on our 
very liberal payment plan, it will also cost 
you some money. 

But any worthwhile insurance does cost 
money. And since this is the nearest thing 
to job-certainty that we know about —it is 
worth money! 

Why not at least investigate? That costs 
not a cent! The coupon will bring a quick 
response—may help start you on the way 
toward the future that’s due you! 

Better mail it now—and play safe! 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE 


\ graning | 
wr 


Seacershiv 


INSTITUTION 


LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 1247-R Chicago 


I'd like to know what you can do to help me better my job. Send me your 
free booklet and full details about the training I have checked below: 


| Higher Accountancy 
Law: LL.B. Degree 


Name.. 
Address... 
Present Position ..... 
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(] Traffic Management 
[_] Executive Management 


_] Stenotypy 
|] Bookkeeping 


] Modern Salesmanship 
[ ] Industrial Management 


Age 
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Butler Brothers, widely known wholesalers, developed this display to show the 
advantages of buying from wholesalers instead of direct from manufacturers 


is now obtained by using different 
colors for each of the three classes. 
2. Practically a finished sort in 
state, town and customer’s name. 
3. Our divisional breakdown is 
so well worked out that under 
normal conditions there is an 
average of only three or four in- 
voices, under each division, thus 
obtaining practically instant “find- 
ability” at all times. There are also 
a number of blank divisions scat- 


tered throughout the machine al- 
lowing for expansion and flexibility 
in making label changes. 

4. We can sort to the full 2,600 
divisions with no more reach or 
physical effort and no less speed 
than to tend files on a desk. 

5. Paid ledger sheets are sorted 
accumulatively for a month in al- 
phabetical name sequence and then 
bulk filed, eliminating the daily 
weeding operation, and giving a 


complete history of each customer’s 
account. 

Each half of the sorter is an a|| 
steel, roll-top cabinet which, when 
open, permits full operation ani|, 
when closed, is under lock and ke 
It is fireproof to the same degree xs 
steel filing or steel desk equipment. 
The material in the open machine js 
safe from such things as windo, 
draughts just as in bound books. 
They are equally as safe as book 
under equal rules of accessibility |), 
employees. 

Prior to the adoption of this s 
tem, we required the full time 
two clerks to handle the incoming 
ledger sheets and the paid ledger 
sheets. At that time, we were using 
visible binders for filing the ledgvr 
accounts, which have now been 
placed by the above equipment. 
Through the adoption of this pro 
cedure we have cut down the cleri- 
cal work from fifteen hours per diy 
to two hours per day, and, in addi 
tion, the rapidity with which cash 
payments can clear through our 
books has been immeasurably in 
creased. 





Increasing Sales by Telephone 


ROOF that the dollar value of 

telephone orders can be in- 
creased without unfavorable reac- 
tion on cost or customer relations 
was obtained from a recent study 
of telephone methods in handling 
department store orders. In the 
study 2,800 incoming telephone 
calls were observed in a départ- 
ment store. Three especially 
coached telephone clerks made 
sales suggestions on about 80 per 
cent of the calls handled. These 
clerks made 22.7 per cent sales to 
suggestions, and averaged $1.21 
per extra sale. 

Study of these figures indicated 
that if every person handling tele- 
phone calls in this store could ac- 
complish as much that there would 
be an increase in sales totaling 
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$222,000. Analysis of the possi- 
bilities of increasing sales showed 
that it would be possible to sell 
related and consumption merchan- 
dise to the extent of $152,000, 
larger quantities totaling $23,000 
and higher priced merchandise to 
the total of $5,000. There would 
also be sales to the total of $25,000 
by selling merchandise while han- 
dling the 175,000 annual non- 
order calls, and by converting 
merchandise inquiries into orders 
to the extent of $17,000. This 
adds up to a total of $222,000 in- 
creased sales. 

Returns of merchandise sold by 
telephone is about the same as that 
from counter sales, which in this 
store averaged about 12 per cent. 
But a check of 430 telephone 


orders, each of which meant a sale 
resulting from a suggestion from 
the especially coached telephone 
order clerks, showed that only 4 
per cent of the merchandise was 
returned; this is considerably 
lower than returns from counter 
orders. 

A careful study of the 2,800 
calls made by especially coached 
telephone order clerks showed that 
the dollar volume per order was 
higher by 25 per cent than from 
untrained clerks. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers or 
retailers who are anxious to de- 
velop improved selling and order 
solicitation can obtain valuable 
suggestions and training for em- 
ployees by contacting the local 
telephone company. 
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What Makes a 
Public Relations 
Program Click? 


Continued from page 14) 


un that small community. We 
moved into that little community 
if three thousand a few years ago 

-we were the biggest thing out 
there, and therefore a lot of folks 
lecided that in some strange man- 
ner this company was going to 
operate against their welfare. We 
found ourselves up against a pret- 
ty solid front of unfavorable pub- 
lic opinion. 

We invited the ministers of the 
own to come over and see Bar- 
rington, the plant, and the offices. 
We pointed out the fact that folks 
were fairly happy there; we intro- 
duced them to some of their friends 
who were working in the place; we 
told them human interest stories 
about these folks, about some who 
had started at the bottom and 
won promotions over the years. 
Finally, after they had made the 
trip through the offices and the 
plant, we took them down to the 
cafeteria and they had dinner. 

Next we invited the faculty of 
the high school and the faculty of 
the grammar school to come. 

Then we hit somewhat acciden- 
tally upon the idea of helping 
church groups and other women’s 
groups to raise money. We hit on 
the idea of arranging for a trip to 
Barrington to see the plant and 
office and have a bridge party in 
the afternoon. These women come 
in groups of fifty to two or three 
hundred. They are conducted 
through the plant and offices ; they 
charge the membership fifty cents 
apiece, which is given back to them 
to use as they see fit; we give them 
a rather tasty lunch, we greet 
them in a friendly manner, park 
their cars, and take care of them 
in all those little things. We have 
conducted more than ten thousand 
housewives through the plant. 
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--- HOW EASY IT IS 
TO OPERATE 


You can hardly blame the typist who 
appeals to her chief for one of these 
new Underwood Masters. Besides, 
when she pleads for a new Master, she’s 
doing her employer a service, too. 

The Underwood Master is well 
named. Actually it’s a MasterPIECE. 
Typists bubble over with enthusiasm 
about its easy “touch.” But Underwood 
engineers will tell you there’s a definite 
reason back of it. The Underwood is 
equipped with two separate adjustments 
for “TOU CH’’— one of them con- 
trolled by a flick of the operator's finger 
from a normal typing position. 

And that’s just one of the reasons 
why typists want the new Master. It 
won't tire them out. They’re fresh as a 
daisy at the fag end of the day. There's 
no falling off in production—no flock 
of errors chargeable to type-weary 
fingers and wrists. 


Why not telephone the nearest 


The astonishing new Master with its new Sealed Action 
Frame—Champion Keyboard and Dual Touch Tuning. 


Underwood Branch for a free test in 
your own office? After all it won’t cost 
you a penny to see the new Master in 
action on your own work. You don’t 
have to buy it to try it. 

Typewriter Division e UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY e Typewriters .. Accounting 
Machines... Adding Machines. . Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies @ One Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. @ Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Undleewood 
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AUDITORS! 
OFFICE MANAGERS! 


Of Your 
Loose Leaf 


YOU SAVE 
Binder 
Expense 


30 oes 


DOUBLE-DUTY FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST SELF 


Serves for current use . . . then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Learn about the 
exclusive Joyce binder patent features which 
offer you this unusual saving, convenience, 
extra service, and is MADE TO FIT ANY 
SIZE SHEET OR FORM. 


PROVEN ECONOMY! 


QUARTER MILLION IN ACTUAL USE! 
SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder ‘‘Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


Dept. A 





The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


CHICAGO 


in every 
up-to-date office 


STAPLING MACHINES 
ACE-PILOT-CADET-SCOUT 
“World’s Largest Selling Line” 


For wit SUPER QUALITY- PRECISION 
1S"), STAPLES 
oy 


+ACE 


ACE STAPLES 
ORANGE BOX 
PILOT STAPLES 
BLUE BOX 


CADET STAPLES Products of 
ORANGE BOX 


ACE FASTENER CORP., CHICAGO 





SOLD BY YOUR STATIONER 








(Continued from page 11) 


Sales may be increasing, while at 
the same time, their proportion of 
total consumption may be declin- 
ing. There is need for the analysis 
of sales to find out what classes of 
people are buying or not buying 
various brands. Much may also be 
learned by surveys of the wholesale 
and retail trade, and by house-to- 
house calls on consumers. The 
direct comparison of products by 
consumers to find out why one is 
preferred over another is a most 
fruitful source of information for 
keeping products abreast of the 
market, and for providing both 
advertising and selling depart- 
ments with convincing themes. 
One study revealed that a com- 
paratively new Swift & Company 
product was less pleasing to con- 
sumers than competing 
brands. After discovering the rea- 
sons, changes were made in the 
color, texture, and flavor, which 
not only caused it to be preferred 
by consumers in subsequent tests 
but also reduced its production 
cost. Since that time the sales of 
the improved product have rapidly 
increased. The improvements re- 
sulting from market analysis for 
product control may increase vol- 
ume and prices, and reduce selling 
expenses, thus becoming a deter- 
mining factor in a company’s ulti- 


other 


mate success in its field. 

Second, are your expenses as 
low as possible? A firm with its 
selling expenses higher than those 
of competitors is ordinarily under 
a severe handicap because of in- 
ability to meet competitive prices. 
I am not suggesting further re- 
ductions in sales force because you 
have already given this attention. 
Without adequate consideration, 
such reductions might result in a 
more than proportionate reduction 
in gross income. I am emphasizing 
the necessity of analyzing the 
channels of distribution to see 


The Outlook for Better Business 
‘During 1939 


whether you are overlooking mo: 
efficient and less expensive method 
of distribution. Even if you a: 
now satisfied that you have th 
best general methods, there is roo 
for elimination of disproportio: 
ate solicitation expense on sma 
customers, small orders, and cx 
tain types of buyers. There is ne: 
for analysis of delivery servic« 
Many 
spending one-quarter of their effo 


sales organizations ai 
on one-third of their customers 
order to obtain 5 to 10 per ce: 
of their total volume. Also dis 
proportionate effort is often bein 
spent on a few of a company 
products. No matter what you 
view of the Robinson-Patman A« 
may be in regard to pricing, it has 
stimulated a more critical analysis 
of selling costs and correspondiny 
prices and consumer incomes. 
Third, are your salesmen as 
they might be? This is your direc! 
responsibility. Salesmen’s 
time, which often is no more than 


selling 


one-quarter to one-third of thei: 
total working time, should be in 
creased by reduction of handicaps 
under which they work such as 
poor routing and making of num 
erous reports. The productivity of 
the sales force itself may be great!) 
improved by better selection of 
men and by training in more ef 
fective interview methods. 

In conclusion, this country still 
has one hundred and thirty million 
people to feed, clothe, house, trans 
port and amuse. It is true that « 
large number are idle or on thi 
public payroll, another 
group is on farms where tli 
prices received are very low at 
present, and still others are boru 
down by heavy taxes and trad 
recession. Nevertheless, the wants 
of such a population provide not 
only ample opportunity for sales- 
manship of the best order, but are 
a challenge for sales generalsh'p. 


large 
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How Much “Use 
and Occupancy” 
Insurance Should 
We Carry? 


Continued from page 32) 


Inasmuch as considerable moral 
azard is involved, only risks of 
nown standing and reputation are 
.ecepted for use and occupancy in- 
urance. Many leading corpora- 
ions require manufacturers and 
nerchants to have this coverage 
efore making loans. 

At the time of setting rates, the 
rating bureaus look into the ques- 
‘ion of how long it would take the 
particular company to get back 
into production again. If there are 
‘wo or more plants, naturally, the 
rates are considerably less, par- 
ticularly, if some of the work can 
he shifted from one plant to the 
other easily. 

The rating bureaus also look 
into the getting back into produc- 
tion again from the standpoint of 
records and facilities. Rates are 
lower if duplicate sets of drawings, 
manufacturing and engineering in- 
formation, stock records, tool and 
pattern records, and other data 
necessary for operations are kept 
in a fireproof vault at a separate 
location from the plant. 

If these matters are important 
enough to the insurance company 
to permit accepting lower premi- 
ums, they should be doubly im- 
portant to the manufacturer him- 
self, who must bear the brunt of 
an interruption regardless of how 
carefully he is insured. Manufac- 
turers should take a tip from this, 
and, regardless of whether or not 
any use and occupancy insurance 
is carried, look into the matter of 
protecting records, tools, and pat- 
terns so production could be re- 
sumed in the minimum possible 
time in case of a fire. 
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helps make millions 
of them more effective 


Sales curves mean nothing to this man. But his work helps many a sales letter 
pull better. He is one of the technicians who "pre-test" 
NEKOOSA BOND to guarantee that it is right in strength, surface, color, 
opacity and every other quality demanded of a modern business paper. 
These machine-side checks on the paper, WHILE IT IS IN THE PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURE, make certain the finished paper is one that will win the 
attention and respect of those to whom you write. Despite its outstanding 
quality and uniformity, NEKOOSA BOND is moderately priced. Test it on 
You can buy this 


every run of 


your next order of business letterheads or forms. 


paper in white and twelve sparkling colors, with matching envelopes. 


3 OCH TESTED 
Make thesef tours 


I ERASING 
bet A \ a 
TESTS Parzen SS 
paper. They offer a > 


safe guide to bond 
paper quality. 


WRITING | TyPING 
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— PRINTING Ca Ae FORMATION Dae 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE Every buyer of wn stationery and forms should 








have his copy of "A SOURCE BOOK OF BOND PAPER IDEAS," an interesting 
presentation of the newest ideas in layout and typography. Write us for your 
copy on your business letterhead. Fifty cents to students. Address the NEKOOSA- 
EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN. 














New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is nN, 


fastest System 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 6714 cents per hour... 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 
THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Pererson 
Equipment an- 

locker room 
checking and 





and institutions. 
FOR OFFICES 
the mted 3-U 
Wardrobe Rack 
saves valuable 


shoes umbrel - 
las. Eliminates 
locker room filth, 
acu theft and st alling. 


Rigid square tu- 
bular ae, beautifully finished in 
ve 


. 4-ft. unit complete with 
wooden hangers. 
FOR THE HOME—increases c: 
ity of closets, wheels out—pormits 
cleaning and sunning without han- 
dling of garments. 
FOR cRenenes, Hotels, Schools, 
bs, the Special ‘’5-50’* portable 
people in 5 ft. 
Set up anywhere in a few minutes. 
Stores in less than 2 sq. ft. All steel, 
choice of 16 colors, complete with 
hangers and checks. 
Shipped to rated firms on 10 Day 
Approval. Write for oats showing 
most complete line built. 


=) VOGEL-PETERSON | CO, Inc. 


1806 N, WOLCOTT AVE., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





























Overtime Compensation Policies 


Of 287 Companies 


(Continued from page 25) 


number of variations in overtime 
compensation policies which are 
worth mentioning. Twenty-eight 
companies allow supper money and 
equivalent time off, and ten com- 
panies allow supper money and 
pay the regular hourly rate. One 
company reports a policy of no 
overtime except in grave emergen- 
cies, and when such exigencies oc- 
cur it allows supper money and 
grants four hours off with pay for 
every hour of overtime worked. A 
number of companies differentiate 
between monthly salaried em- 
ployees and weekly or hourly wage 
workers; for example, one com- 
pany reports a plan of no pay, but 
supper money allowance for all 
employees whose salary is above 
$35 a week and pays hourly rates 
for overtime work to all employees 
whose salaries are less than $35. 

A number of companies pay 
nothing for overtime unless emer- 
gencies require Sunday work, for 
which hourly rates are paid by 
some, and time and one-half by 
others. 

Judging from the number of re- 
ports which mentioned it, there is 
a tendency to eliminate overtime 
from all working schedules ; a num- 
ber of companies find it possible 
to get along with almost no over- 
time; others report no overtime 
except for inventories, and _ still 
others have been able to eliminate 
overtime entirely except for a week 
or two at the height of a busy 
season. In some companies over- 
time is such a rare occurrence that 
rates and methods of compensa- 
tion are determined for each in- 
dividual involved and for each oc- 
casion that overtime occurs. 

Many executives feel that the 
necessity for overtime work is a 
reflection on management and evi- 
dence of failure properly to plan 
work far enough ahead ; others feel 
that it indicates poor management 


and insufficient equipment to allo 
the work to be done in regula 
hours. Other men call attention + 
the fact that some compan 
habitually have overtime in or 
department while other depar' 
ments have idle time; they poir 

out that training employees + 

function in two or more types © 
work or in two or more depar 

ments would often eliminate tl! 

necessity for overtime. 

One executive reported: “Wher 
ever we see one department habi 
ually requiring overtime work 
feel that an investigation is neces 
sary. Often we find constant ove: 
time due to inadequate equipment. 
badly trained and insufficient per 
sonnel, or downright failure of d 
partmental management.” 





Employee Relations 


HE delicate way in which em 

ployees must be handled today 
reminds us of a story told on 
Creatore, world-famed band lead 
er, when he was directing the band 
for Ringling Brothers Circus som 
years ago. Circus musicians wer‘ 
not up to Creatore’s standard, 
seems, and the great Italian leader 
would fly into a rage and fire ever 
player who blew a sour note. 

One day Al Ringling asked th: 
leader to be more considerate of 
the musicians, not to call them 
names, and to please stop firing 
them. Next day, between shows 
Creatore called rehearsal for the 
band. The cornetist promptly blew 
a sour note that sent shivers down 
Creatore’s spine. Remembering 
Mr. Ringling’s admonition, Cr: 
atore yelled: 

“Please, my very good frien, 
my dear, kind friend, just move 
the fingers—don’t blow.” 
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How Penn Fruit 
Sells $5,000,000 
A Year 


ontinued from page 24) 


/urchases and adds each of these 
» amounts of the service pur- 
iases already itemized on _ the 

lack of the card. In busy seasons, 
» keep alleys from becoming 
logged, two cashiers work at each 


ish register, sometimes working 
ior hours with scarcely a pause. 
\Vhen the figures are added, the 

istomer pays the total, accepts 

r carefully packed shopping 

ig, turns her purchase card in to 

ie door attendant who also re- 
turns any packages she may have 
ecked, and leaves the store. 

The visitor will always find any 

the Penn Fruit stores a miracle 

cleanliness. The whole store 
parkles with white paint, and 
floors always seem to have been 
freshly scrubbed. Aisles are com- 
fortably wide and there is a place 
for everything. No crates or 
baskets clog the aisles to mar the 
spic-and-span appearance of the 
market. Attendants wear crisp 
uniforms—white in the meat and 
delicatessen departments, and 
brown in the fruit and vegetable 
sections. 

This cleanliness extends into the 
basement or rear of each mart 
(depending on where the store- 
rooms and washing-rooms are 
situated), which ordinarily does 
not fall under the scrutiny of the 
shopping housewife. There fruits 
and vegetables are delivered and 
prepared for display. Lettuce, 
cclery, cabbages, and greens are 
trimmed and washed in huge tubs 
through which cold water is con- 
stantly running. Carrots, potatoes, 
beets, and any other vegetables 
which are delivered with bits of 
soil clinging to them are thor- 
oughly rinsed. 

When ready for display, the 
fruits and vegetables are placed 
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TUNE I Of YOUR LETTERS! 


Cut Dictation in Half—Save 
Thousands of Hours and 
Thousands of Dollars with 


SELECTOR AUTO-TYPIST 


Secretary dials Selector Auto-typist as easily as you dial your radiv. 
Picks oul any one of a dozen letters or any of 30 or 40 paragraphs. 


You can add many hours to your working day and eliminate laborious and 
annoying dictation by having your secretary compose and type many of 
your letters automatically on the Selector Auto-typist. Just indicate to her 
the paragraphs to use. Tell her what personal insertions to make. The 
Auto-typist will do the rest, silently, accurately, and twice as fast as your 
secretary could type the letter. You save many hours of your time as well as 
your secretary's time. The letters are more perfect in appearance than those 
she types manually, just as effective, and only one-tenth as expensive. 


Carnation Milk estimates a saving of twelve cents a letter on their answers 
to inquiries since they purchased Auto-typists. They say these savings paid 
for the machines in nine months’ time. Hundreds of others have had the 
same experience. Chevrolet, Metropolitan Life, Bethlehem Steel, Bonwit- 
Teller, Dow-Jones, Ditto, Montgomery Ward, and Humble Oil are among the 
many large companies saving their executives’ time with Auto-typists. Sav- 
ings and extra profits pay back the cost of the machines in a few months’ time. 
If you use one or sixteen Auto-typists you can’t help saving thousands of dol- 
lars and you will give yourself many extra hours for more important tasks. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 320 Broadway, New York City 
HAYmarket 0333 REctor 2-2760 


ane Ge eee Ss eS SSeS = = Se ee ee oa ee ee ee 
, | would like to know how I could save dictation with SELECTOR 
‘ y AuTo-Typrst. 
and prices. Learn 4 


Mail this coupon 
for full information 


how leading compa- 
nies throughout 
America save their 
executives’ time 
with Auto-typists. 


y Name 
1 Company 


Address 


eee ee. 
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COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 
EXPENSE! 


CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke - Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Usilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 





Specialists in Better 
Sales Kits of 
Every Type 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


2327 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales let- 
ters, collection letters, special let- 
ters to customers, and dramatized 
mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
490 colorfully illustrated letterhead 
samples you can use, costing over 
$10,000. Yours for $3.00. Sent on 
approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 








in cooling rooms if not needed im- 
mediately. There are about four 
or five such rooms, each one kept 
at the temperature best suited to 
the produce kept in it. In still an- 
other room, the fish is kept, and in 
a refrigerated room, the meat. In 
a sparkling kitchen, fish is cleaned 
and made ready for the “prepared 
fish” department of the meat sec- 
tion. This includes principally 
crab and lobster, although, of 
course, Penn Fruit sells fresh crab 
and lobster also. Here, too, the 
delicatessen foods are prepared. 
All fish and fragile produce, such 
as lettuce and celery, are displayed 
on galvanized drain-tables cov- 
ered with cracked ice. 

As an example of what Penn 
Fruit means by fresh fish, the 
shad, in season, are advertised as 
“twelve hours from the bay.” Here 
is how it is done: The buyer orders 
the shad by telephone from a 
Maryland fishery. Captains of its 
fishing fleet, on its way in from the 
Chesapeake Bay fishing grounds, 
wireless ahead the amount of the 
vatch so the office can inform the 
Penn Fruit buyer what is available. 
The shad are placed in iced barrels 
while still on the boats, transferred 
to trucks as soon as they dock and 
sent to the various Penn Fruit 
stores in Philadelphia. 

Penn Fruit Company is now a 
corporation. Each of the eight 
stores has its individual manager, 
and, in turn, is supervised by an 
officer of the company. The stores 
employ approximately three hun- 
dred and fifty persons regularly, 
with an additional three hundred 
and fifty workers for Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays. When 
new, regular employees are to be 
hired, they are chosen from among 
those who have had week-end ex- 
perience. ‘The markets are open 
until 9 o’clock Thursday nights, 
and until 10 o’clock Fridays and 
Saturdays. Like all other grocery 
stores in Pennsylvania, they close 
at 1 o’clock Wednesdays. 

Store officials say they have 
never relied on loss leaders for 
store traffic, depending rather on 
the attractiveness of store displays 


and their reputation for hig 
quality merchandise. 

However, they are content w; 
an average 10 per cent mark 
Of course, the markets do feat 
various specials. For instance, 
stimulate early morning busin 
the stores feature each day « 
“Early Riser” special until 
a. m. And each week, Thursd 
are advertised as“*12-HourCras 
days. These specials have s 
ceeded in drawing many week- 
shoppers, leaving the markets | 
crowded on Fridays and Sat 
days. An attempt to attract \ 
ume trade early in the week 
advertising Tuesdays and W 
nesdays as “Thrift Days” was 
successful and has been disc: 
tinued. Then there are the ann 
autumn “Half-Dozen” sales w! 
housewives have returned fr 
summer vacations and are rea 
once more to stock pantry shel\ 
and the Birthday Sales in May. 

Penn Fruit uses some newspa| 
advertising space, but for the m: 
part advertising is done by larg. 
eight-page handbills, printed 
illustrated by the offset proc 

Seven of the Penn Fruit me 
kets occupy leased quarters. Or 
the Chelten Avenue store, is in 
one-story building erected by t 
company itself. This market is ¢ 
last word in modernism, even 
electric-eye doors and _ indir 
lighting for all displays. In t! 
store many of the Who’s Who 
Philadelphia shop. Penn Fr 
markets have no window displays. 
since store officials believe the s 
dries out and spoils merchandis 
and increases waste. 

The eighth and newest P: 
Fruit market was the first of 
stores to be established in an 
ready thriving business distri 
The other seven were opened n 
residential districts, and in e: 
case a residential shopping di: 
trict has grown up around 
market. This may have been « 
to chance alone, but it seems mi 
likely that other businesses wi 
attracted to these sites becausé 
the large number of customers 
ready drawn by Penn Fruit. 
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How Community Promotion 


Stimulates Business 


Continued from page 20) 


spent a two-week vacation there. 
(The All-Year Club of Southern 
California was one of the first com- 
nunity organizations to appreci- 
ite that by reason of the automo- 
bile a large percentage of the 
population can take a day’s trip 
umost any time, and longer trips 
several times a year. Now, it is the 
.utomobile and _ super-highways 
that Southern California can 
hank for the great increase in the 
iumber of tourists in both summer 
ind winter, since its all-year pro- 
notion started in 1928. 

Another organization, Califor- 
nians, Inc., was started in 1922 for 
he purpose of aiding in the sound 
levelopment of California in every 
respect. Its campaign, when in- 
wuugurated, had a threefold objec- 
tive: (1) To attract settlers, (2) 
to attract tourists, and (3) to at- 
tract industries. 

The main purpose of the drive, 
however, was to get the people to 
ive in California. But the effort 
was probably too successful, as 
many of the new residents that 
came to the state were not of the 
most desirable class. They were 
worthy enough as citizens, but 
many of them were down-on-their- 
luck and went to California to see 
if they could better their condi- 
tion; in the meantime, they im- 
posed on the state’s hospitality. 
Californians, Inc., soon discovered, 
is have all similar organizations, 
that it is not good policy to ad- 
vertise directly for settlers, since 
many who come will be doubtful 
issets to the community. 

So with the arrival of the de- 
pression, Californians, Inc., aban- 
doned the settler and industry 
slant and concentrated on tourist 
ippeal. “Experience disclosed that 
the tourist was, after all, the ma- 
jor step toward all of the cam- 
paign’s objectives,” says John 
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Cuddy, managing director of the 
organization. “By cultivating him 
we developed an important annual 
cash income for central and north- 
ern California, and had in him a 
source of population growth, for 
a number of those who came as 
tourists later returned to build 
homes in this region.” 

The campaign has been a de 
cided success. When it was started, 
central and northern California 
entertained one hundred thousand 
tourists annually, who spent about 
$6,500,000. In 1937, that section 
of the state received $71,000,000 
from 1,273,073 visitors. 

The Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
also has found that the most 
profitable way to promote a com- 
munity is to cater to tourists, as 
many valuable by-products will 
follow the right type of traveler. 
Harold Coffin, of the Bureau, says 
that it is not a good technique in 
securing desirable new residents to 
advertise the Islands specifically 
as a homeland, because such adver- 
tising is likely to attract adven- 
turers rather than desirable resi- 
dents. “We have found,” states 
Mr. Coffin, “that the best way to 
win this latter class is to get them 
to come to the Islands as tourists. 
Many of them will be so impressed 
that they will make their homes 
there. In this manner, Doris Duke 
Cromwell, Christian R. Holmes, 
and George Vanderbilt were in- 
fluenced to build fine estates in 
Hawaii.” 

The Washington State Progress 
Commission is attracting both new 
industries and a population in- 
crease by inviting people to come 
as visitors, so that they can see the 
country and its resources for 
themselves. Incidentally, this plan 
brings immediate money to the 
community, and it is estimated 
that tourists will dump a hundred 








Refreshingly 
Different 


Colonel T. Russ Hill, president of 
Rexair, Inc., Detroit, has written a 
most unusual book. For some time 
he has been sending his Rexair sales- 
men a series of Monday Morning 
Messages. 


These Golden Messages are so 
packed with sound sales philosophy 
that requests for copies have been 
reaching Colonel Hill from all over 
the country. 


For the first time they have been 
compiled and assembled in a beauti- 
ful Gold Book of Selling. ‘PRESS 
ON" is the title of this book. It strikes 
a new high in remembrances be- 
cause of its contents and its unusual 
and striking layout and presentation. 


Bound in gold cloth, shipped in a 
gold gift container. The publishers 
will be happy to send a copy on ap- 
proval tothose executives who are 
looking for something distinctive for 
their salesmen either as a Christmas 
remembrance or a place card at 
the banquet or convention. 


100 Pages. 6 by 9 inches 


$1.50 


per copy 
$1.30 each in lots of twelve 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
e 


SALES TRAINING PROGRAMS 
SALES MANUALS 
SALES ANALYSIS STUDIES 
SALES STIMULATION PROGRAMS 


NEW YORK 
51 EAST 42ND STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-7540 
BUFFALO 
296 DELAWARE AVE. 


WAshington 5564 














vob DOES IT D0 
JUSTICE TO YOU 
AND YOUR COMPANY ? 


Day in and day out—year after year—your 
letterhead is “broadcasting” for you. If it is 
old-fashioned or poorly designed it is telling 
a story you certainly don’t want your cus- 
tomers and prospects to hear. If, on the other 
hand, it is modern, attractive, and well de- 
signed it is “broadcasting’’ to the world that 
your company is alert, aggressive, and up-to- 
the-minute in its ideas and service. That is 
why a good letterhead is an excellent invest- 
ment—yet a modern, lithographed letterhead 
need cost you no more than ordinary station- 
ery—in fact may actually cost you LESS if 
you order from Universal. 


SEND FOR OUR NEWEST 
PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES— 
COMPARE OUR PRICES! 


Write today—or merely clip this advertisement 
and pin it to your letterhead and mail to us. 
By return mail you'll receive a portfolio show- 
ing samples of our work also price list. We 
make no exaggerated claims—we merely ask 
that you send for FREE portfolio and COM- 
PARE the quality of our work and our low 
prices. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Il. 
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million dollars into the state’s 
trade channels this year. 

Vermont was a pioneer in the 
promotion of its recreational fa- 
cilities. Its strategy has been to 
get people to come as vacation- 
ists. Many of these have later come 
homes, and 
Thus, Ver- 


distin- 


back to build summer 
to rehabilitate farms. 
added 


guished and well-known persons to 


mont has many 
its list of taxpayers. 
Minnesota has proved that there 
is gold in tourists. In 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, the years that system- 
atic promotion has been under 
way, the tourist traffic was Minne- 
sota’s third largest industry, being 
exceeded only by agriculture and 
mining. In 1937, 


around eighty million dollars. 


tourists spent 

Wisconsin, too, is finding. the 
tourist a splendid source of reve- 
nue. The gasoline tax in the sum- 
mer of 1937 was $602,252.18 over 
the same period of 1936, and the 
number of fishing licenses jumped 
from 65,157 in 1935 to 110,934 
in 1937. 

Out of its twenty years of ex- 

West Michigan 
Resort 
offers further evidence of the value 


perience, the 
Tourist and Association 
of community promotion. In this 
period its income from tourists has 
been four billion dollars, lacking 
only ten millions. In 1917, tour- 
ists spent only twenty million dol- 
lars in the community, but in 1937, 
after twenty years of promotion, 
they spent $315,000,000. 

The El Paso County Board of 
Development took advantage of 
the fact that El Paso is the gate- 
way to a number of other com- 
munities. Winter vacationists are 
invited to stay in “the nation’s 
only 80 per 
A number of 


cent sunshine spot.” 
other cities have 
tied in with promotional campaigns 
for their own sections of the coun- 
try, for example, Long Beach and 
San Dicgo, California. 

New Hampshire is doing a most 
amazing job of community pro- 
motion, having developed a_ two- 

peak. Tourists 
vacationists are 


season vacation 
and regular 


sought in summer, and skiing ad- 


dicts and lovers of winter sports 
in winter. New Hampshire’s pa 
in the promotion of skiing is on 
of the main reasons for the skiin 
boom, which is already counted 
fifteen-million-dollar industry. T} 
result of the state’s drive is th: 
recreation is now New Hampshir 
second largest industry. 

But probably most authoriti 
on community promotion will agr 
that the best job has been do 
by the New England Council. | 
pattern for a community progra 
is now being followed partially, 
least, in several other communiti 
The outstanding feature of | 
work is that it skillfully ties 
gether all the elements in the cor 
munity which are benefited by t 
promotion. Everybody in Ni 
England is drawn into the driv: 
some way. Business men in 
fields, hotels, 
retail stores, real estate interest 


railroads, utiliti 


banks, and the governments of s 
states cooperate in the campaig: 
It lays special stress on pushi 
those activities that have t 
greatest possibilities for the cr 
ation of wealth, that is, its ree 
ational facilities and its manufa 
turing opportunities. 

In the study made for this seri: 
of articles a considerable amouw 
of data 
methods used in financing ca 


regarding the varioi 


paigns for community develo 
ment, what they bring back 
established business enterprises 
a community in direct and trac 
able profits, and how everyone 
the community is benefited by 
right sort of campaigns has be: 
collected. All this information wi 
be published in forthcoming a 
ticles. An attempt will be made 
show some of the reasons why e: 
tablished business enterprises pro 
it by community promotion can 
paigns, and what attitude bus 
ness men should take when ask: 
to contribute to, or work wit 
burea 


community development 


or associations. 

Epiror’s Nore: This is the first of 
series of articles on community pron 
tion by Mr. Murphy, the second of whi 
will appear in an early issue. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





JANUARY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


24. 


New Year’s Day. Birthday of Paul Revere 
(1735). Parcel Post inaugurated, 1913. Lincoln 
issued Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 


Georgia ratified Constitution, 1788. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt died, 1877. Cicero born, 


106 B.C. 

Utah admitted to the Union, 1896. 

Steam engine patented by James Watt, 1769. 
Twelfth day in the old English calendar (same as 
Epiphany). New Mexico admitted to the Union, 
1912. Joan of Are born, 1412. 

First Presidential election held in the U.S., 1789. 
Birthday of Millard Fillmore, 13th President 
(1800). 

Battle of New Orleans, 1815—legal holiday in 
Louisiana. 

Connecticut ratified Constitution, 1788. First bal- 
loon flight in U.S., 1793. New York founded, 1614. 
Stamp Act passed by Parliament, 1765. Birthday 
of Ethan Allen (1737). 

Michigan Territory created, 1805. Birthday of 
Alexander Hamilton (1757). 

B & O Railroad formally opened to Wheeling, 
W. Va., 1853. Birthday of John Hancock (1737). 
New Plymouth colony granted charter by Crown, 
1629. Birthday of Salmon P. Chase (1808). 

Radio telephone to England inaugurated, 1923. 
Bell invented the telephone, 1876. 

National Thrift Week, Jan. 15-21. First locomo- 
tive built, 1813. MaGna Cuarta Day (English 
received the Great Charter from King John). 
Printing Education Week, Jan. 16-21, sponsored 
by National Graphic Arts Education Guild. 
Birthday of Benjamin Franklin (1706). 

Birthday of Daniel Webster (1782). Electric street 
car patented, 1892. 

Discovery of gold in California, 1848. Order of the 
Garter established, 1350. Birthday of Robert E. 
Lee (1807), Thomas Watt (1736), and Edgar Allan 
Poe (1809). 

First session of English Parliament, 1265. Panama 
Canal started, 1882. 


Birthday of John Fitch, inventor (1743), “Stone- 
wall” Jackson (1824) and John C, Fremont (1813). 
Declaration of Irish Independence, 1919. 


South Sea Bubble inaugurated, 1720. 
Congress set National election day the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, 1845. 


First Boy Scout troop organized, 1908. Morse 
demonstrated telegraphy, 1838. 
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26. 
27. 


Birthday of “Bobbie” Burns (1759). Transconti- 
nental Telephone Line connecting New York and 
San Francisco opened, 1915 
Michigan admitted to the Union, 1837. 
of Curtis’ hydroplane, 1911. 


First flight 


Incandescent lamp patented by Edison, 1880. 
Canadian Great Western Railway opened, 1854. 
Birthday of Mozart, musician (1756). 
First commercial telephone exchange in the world 
opened in New Haven, Conn., 1878. 


Child Labor Sunday. Kansas admitted to the 
Union, 1861. McKinley day—birthday of William 
McKinley, 25th President (1843). 

Birthday of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 82nd_ Presi- 
dent (1882). 

Child Labor Day (in schools). Birthday of Gouv- 
erneur Morris, one of the framers of the U.S. Con- 
stitution (1752). 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


2()-21 
28 
12-15 
23-27 
18-21 
23-26 


24-26 


\merican Assoc. of Railway Advertising Agents, Philadelphia 

American Cranberry Growers Assoc., Camden, N. J. 

(American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York City 

American Society of Civil Engineers, New York City 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Pittsburgh 

(American Wood Preservers Assoc., Washington, D. C. 

\utomotive Accessories Manufacturers Assoc., New York City 

Canning and Packing Machinery Institute, Chicago 


j Canning Machinery and Supplies Assoc., Chicago 


7 National Aeronautic Assoc., 


Eastern Soda Water Bottlers Assoc., Boston 
Greeting Card Publishers, New York City 
Merchandise Exposition, Inc., Cleveland (Tentative) 
Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Chicago 

St. Louis, Mo. 

National Assoc. of Dyers and Cleaners, Dallas 


} National Assoc. of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers, Chicago 


ast week of Jan. 


6-20 
5-27 


24-26 
18-19 
1] 
17-19 
8-10 
16-19 
15-17 
24-27 
10-20 
7-19 
16 
10-13 


National Assoc. of Tobacco Distributors, Chicago 

National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

National Canners Assoc., Chicago (Week of Jan. 22). 

National Crushed Stone Assoc., Cincinnati 

National Food Brokers Assoc., Chicago 

National Notion Assoc., New York City 

National Pickle Packers Assoc., Chicago 

National Preservers Assoc., Chicago 

National Retail Dry Goods Assoc., New York City 

National Sand and Gravel Assoc. and National Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Assoc., Cincinnati 

National Shoe Fair—Joint convention and Style Show of 
National Shoe Retailers Assoc., and National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

National Wool Growers Assoc., San Angelo, Texas 

New England Assoc. of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Boston 

New England Wholesale Lumber Assoc., Boston 

Northwestern Lumbermens Assoc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers Assoc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Exhibition, Chicago 

Southern Shoe Exposition, Birmingham, Ala. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assoc., Los Angeles 

Veneer Assoc., Chicago 

Western Retail Implement and Hardware Assoc., Kansas City 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, N. Y. C. (Week of Jan. 16) 

Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Virginia 


Beach, Va. 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


A DEPARTMENT OF 





Syste 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





1. Stenographic Manual 
Used by H. J. Heinz 


“The primary qualifications of a good 
typist are accuracy, neatness, depend- 
ability and promptness—keep them firmly 
in mind and apply them to whatever 
you do and you will succeed.” So says 
the Manual for Stenographers compiled 
by the H. J. Heinz Company. This manu- 
al discusses the following subjects in 
detail: 

1. Purpose of the manual. It is ex- 
plained that the information in the 


manual was compiled to explain briefly 
certain phases of the Heinz organiza- 
tion as a whole and of the stenographer’s 
duties in particular. 

2. Stationery supplies. Stenographers 
are urged to use care and economy in 
use of supplies, and to keep not more 
than two weeks’ supply in any desk. 

3. General instructions. Suggestions 
that the stenographer use her dictionary 
freely, consider every letter confidential, 
write small shorthand notes, and seek ac- 
curacy in typing before speed, are among 
the recommendations made here. The 


When salesmen submit samples smart buyers now photograph them in this 
Eastman sample outfit to insure deliveries being similar to samples submitted. 
Place samples inside housing, press light switch, release shutter, and picture is 
made. Eight samples can be pictured on one roll of film costing twenty-five cents 
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stenographer is instructed to write tl 
word “Cancelled” through any letter o 
part of a letter which the dictator de 
cides not to send. This is so that in th 
future, reference to her notes will leav: 
no doubt as to whether they were writ 
ten and mailed. 

4. Preparation of letters. Stenog 
raphers are instructed to date letter 
the day written. If not typed the sam 
day as dictated this fact is to be indi 
cated below the dictator’s and stenog 
rapher’s initials as follows: 


JLB:EG 

Dict. 8-22-38. 
When and how to block letters, when to 
indent, and how to indicate the destina 
tion of copies, are among the other in 
structions given, with exceptions note: 
for regular, home office, branch office, 
and foreign office correspondence. Use ot 
letterheads, second sheets, carbon copies, 
envelopes and forms is given in detail 

Then follow additional instructions on 
the use and care of dictating machine: 
and typewriters, use of stencil, circula: 
letters, mailgrams, special deliver) 
registered letters, air mail, telegrams anc 
cablegrams. 

“Mailgram” is the term used by Heinz 
to designate a particular company forn 
which resembles a telegram but is sent 
through the mails like an ordinary letter 
It is to be used, says the manual, wher 
it is practical to avoid telegraphic ex 
pense yet desirable to attract special at 
tention. It should be brief and to th« 
point, further specifies the manual. 


2. Calendar Appeal 
Speeds Collections 


Calendars showing the months of th 
year checked, respectively, to show th 
age of a past due account and the cur 
rent date, are the potent devices whi 
have shown spectacular power to g¢ 
results in a letter originated by Edwa: 
H. Ellis, Boulder, Colorado, credi 
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bureau man and attorney. The first trial, 
on ten accounts referred to the bureau 
by a merchant tired of attempting to 
collect them, brought payments from 
seven, The first one hundred letters got 
payments or responses from seventy- 
three. 

rhe printed letter is designed to fit, 

th two folds, a window envelope. Be- 

y the checked calendars is this mes- 

re, with fill-in of creditor’s name and 

iount of bill: 

‘You cannot tear this calendar off the 

et. 

‘The red check mark indicates how 

g you have owed this account to John- 

1 Clothing Company. $25.10. 

‘This is not a form letter. It is a seri- 

s statement to you of your own neg- 

%, 

‘I shall expect you to see me in per- 

1 or communicate with me immedi- 

ely as to just what your intentions are 

to a settlement of this account. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Edward H. Ellis.” 


ny 


3. Bank Customers Use 
Cash Budget 


Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
go furnishes its customers with a form 
be filled out and sent to the bank 
ch month, which shows the customer’s 
sh position in detail. The form re- 
ires figures showing the estimated and 
tual sales for the month, cash _bal- 
ce, cash sales, accounts receivable col- 
ted, amount borrowed from bank, and 
other receipts. In addition to these 
figures the bank also requires, as a con- 
dition to obtaining credit, a statement 
howing salaries of officers or owners, 
operating expenses, accounts payable 
paid, repayments to banks, and other 
disbursements, as well as the end-of- 
month cash balance and bank loan. The 
first report shows estimated sales and 
estimated figures for other items on the 
report; at the end of the month when 
actual figures are available they are sent 
to replace and to be compared with 
previously submitted estimates. 
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4. New York Stores in 
Drive for Fair Trade 


Evidence of the competiticn for the 
consumer’s dollar next year is seen in 
the drive by New York merchants to 
induce people who come to the Fair 
to do their shopping in New York. One 
of the features of this concerted drive 
is an attempt to compile in advance 
credit ratings for everyone who is likely 
to visit the Fair so that out-of-town 
visitors may say “charge it.” 

In recent large space newspaper ad- 
vertising the credit bureau of New York 
merchants requests out-of-town people, 
who anticipate a vacation in New York 
next year, to send their names together 
with references from present charge ac- 
counts, so that New York dealers will 
be able to extend credit to them when 
they visit the stores during the Fair. 
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5. Weather Signals to 
Advertise Building 


Chicago’s famed Merchandise Mart, 
one of the world’s largest buildings, 
flies the standard weather forecast flags 
each day, indicating the weather man’s 
prediction for the following day. 

Visible from the elevated railway 
lines and heavy traffic streets, the flags 
call attention to the building at all times. 
Any manufacturer, laundry man, cleaner, 
wholesaler, hotel man, or retailer could 
use the same idea to attract attention 
because of the universal interest in 
weather. Many checks of newspaper 
reading habits have indicated that the 
weather forecasts are frequently the 
most widely read features in newspapers 


6. Awards Sent Before the 
Contest Is Held 


Instead of awarding prizes for past 
performance, the Dawn Manufacturing 
Corporation encourages dealer sales 
through gifts given in anticipation of 
actual turnover. Upon the promise of 
the dealer, in the form of an order, to 
sell a given quantity of an item, a Dandy 
picnic ice box was shipped to him last 
spring before the summer picnic season 
opened. Thus he enjoyed the use of his 
prize on week-end excursions and vaca- 
tion trips during the time he was sell- 
ing the product. Or if he wanted, the 
box could be sold or given to his own 
salesmen as his prize to them. 

Such a plan is an incentive to the 
dealer both to order in advance and to 
make the sales. 


7. Harvesting All of the 
Sales Material in the Field 


Good sales material is often left un- 
harvested in the field, simply because 
management has not made provision for 
its gathering and use. 

A. H. Kinney, vice president in charge 
of sales for the Colfanite Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Seattle, maker of paint, 
found that he had stimulating, readable 
material for a lively piece of dealer help 
by noting the questions most often put 
by the consumer public to the corps of 
store demonstrators. The questions to- 
taled 114 after the duplicates had been 
weeded out, and these were tabulated, 
together with the correct answers, in a 
booklet. After studying this piece, the 
dealer knew exactly what the public 
wanted to know about the product—he 
knew all of the answers to any how- 
to-use-it question. 

I. F. Laucks, Inc., manufacturers of a 
line of building specialities, uncovers 
many new uses for its products by 
furnishing a special report form to sales- 
men, for reporting new uses. 

When consumers had been awarded 
prizes in an essay contest telling why 
they liked the product, a manufacturer 
made active use of their first-hand ac- 
counts by incorporating the prize win- 
ning letters in a sales manual. 





Remember "You Can Do Any—- 
thing" and "Thoughts on 
Salesmanship"? Well, Jim 
has written a brand new 
book and it's just off the 
press today 


No executive will want to 
miss this new book because 
it hits the nail on the 
head of one of the biggest 
personal problems in busi- 
ness — The Knack of Sell—- 
ing Yourself 


For sheer common sense, 
for entertainment par ex- 
cellence, Jim's new book 
rings the bell Pick it 
up and you won't want to 
lay it down until you have 
read the last word on the 
last page 


Written in Jim's strean- 
lined style, packed with 
suggestions of things to 
do about selling yourself. 
Send a letter today to The 
Dartnell Corporation at 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue ask— 
ing for a copy to be sent 
on approval 


256 Pages. Size 5% by 8% 


Designed under the personal 
supervision of the author 


THE KNACK 
OF 


SELLING 
YOURSELF 


Sent on Approval 
$2.50 











COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMEN 





Zipper Case for Showing 
Sales Photos 


DESIGNED especially for salesmen who 
must carry a large number of photo- 
graphs, the Salesfoto Visualizer is a 
leather portfolio equipped with twenty- 
five transparent acetate envelopes. 
Photographs are 
transparent sections back to back, so 
that fifty photographs may be carried 
in the standard size portfolio. The tough, 
transparent, acetate envelopes protect 
the photographs, prevent them from be- 
coming soiled or dog-eared, and elimi- 
nate the necessity of linen or other back- 
ing or mounting. All cases are equipped 
with zippers. Standard size accommo- 
dates 8 by 10 inch photographs. The 
Salesfoto Visualizer is just being intro- 
duced by Stein Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, one of the largest American 
manufacturers of zipper brief cases, 
zipper ring binders, and other zipper 
sales portfolios. Full description of this 
and other Stein products is available to 
readers via a request to the editor. 

A number of requests for a case simi- 
lar to this have been received by the 
editors during the past few months, 
hence we believe that this item will fill 
a long-felt need among the executive 
readers of this magazine. 


placed inside these 
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New Photo Copy 
Equipment 


FOUR new machines for reproduction of 
actual-size matter by the photo-copying 
process are being marketed by Hunter 
Electro-Copyist, Inc. Three of the new 
machines are for large commercial users 
while the fourth, the Unitype, has been 
especially developed for offices where 
economy of space is a prime necessity. 

The larger sized models will reproduce 
maps, blueprints, drawings and as many 
as nine legal-size pages at one time, giv- 
ing perfect facsimile copies, as error- 
proof, smudge-proof and change-proof 
as an expensive photographic print. 

The capacities of the larger models are: 
Model “A,” 24 by 30 inches; Model “B,” 
26 by 38 inches, and Model “C,” 30 by 42 
inches. One of the features of the new 
models is a vacuum seal which holds the 
material to be copied in positive contact 
with the glass, assuring clarity and 
sharpness of reproduction on sheets of 
any size. Then there is the newly devel- 
oped amber light which eliminates filters 
and filter screens, reproducing true color 
gradations in varying tones of gray. By 
a simple flick of a switch either white 
or amber lights can be used. 

The new Unitype Hunter Electro- 
Copyist incorporates the vacuum process 


features in an ordinary office mach 
Its capacity is 14 by 19 inches. Trays 
both developer and fixer chemicals \ 
drainage connections are built in 

cabinet, and a hose is furnished for « 
nection with the water supply. ‘The ¢ 
net contains a_ sliding shelf for 

Hunter’ Electro-Dryer and _ stor 
spaces for paper and chemicals. | 
model is illustrated at the bottom of { 


page. 


Features of New 
Calculators 


FULL automatic, all-electric model: 
its calculators are fully described ir 
folder recently issued by The March 
Calculating Machines Company. Some 
these features are one-hand keybo 
control, positive electric clearance, aut 
matic add and subtract bars, autom 
comparison division, automatic reversi 
multiplication and optional two-way 
riage shift. 

Another feature of the Marchant 
chine is the visibility of the figure di 
which show every figure whether set 
by the operator or resulting from an 
chine calculation. The company will 
glad to forward descriptive material 
this machine to interested readers of t 
magazine. 
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New Computing Scale 
Saves Postage 


DESIGNED with unusual sensitivity so 
hat weighing mail for air transport can 
ve accomplished rapidly and with abso- 
ute accuracy, a new computing scale is 
iow being marketed by Triner Scale and 
Manufacturing Company. Because the 
lifference of one-sixteenth of an ounce 
vill mean the difference between six 
nd twelve cents air mail postage, or 
hree and six cents ordinary postage, it 
s evident thaf a scale of absolute ac- 
uracy will quickly pay for itself in post- 
ge saving. (The post office will collect 
vhere insufficient stamps are used, but 
vill not call attention to overpayment 
f postage.) 


Air Circulator 
Filters Air 


IN THOUSANDS of offices which are 
tt equipped with complete air-condi- 
ioning equipment, window ventilators 
vhich wash and circulate air are becom- 
ng standard equipment. The Ad-Lee 
mpany, Ine., is offering a modestly 
priced air circulator which brings in 
fresh, filtered air, is easily adjustable to 
ny size window, and is operated from 
current derived from an ordinary light 
socket. The circulator is said to deliver 
$50 cubic feet of filtered air per minute. 
It is priced at less than fifty dollars. 
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PROVE IT 
TO YOURSELF 


Lay any Vul-Cot on its side with the rivets on 
the floor. Then let any 100-lb. person stand on 
it. Vul-Cot will bend BUT, it will not dent 
or crack. When the weight is removed, Vul-Cot 
will spring back into its normal shape. Made 
of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. NO 
SOFT FIBRE to dent or crack. No metal to 
bend out of shape. You can buy cheaper bas 
kets...But, nowhere, at any price, can you 
buy a stronger wastebasket than Vul-Cot. For 
service and lasting economy, Vul-Cot is the 
ideal wastebasket for business use. 

NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 
Sizes, shapes and colors to 


Guaranteed 5 years ct ovary eed 


Office Furniture Stores 





ls There a 
Better Way 
to Help 


Salesmen? 


Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 


. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effective for different 
sales set-ups. 

. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort with personal 
selling and advertising. 

. What sales promotional efforts failed and which succeeded. Why did 
they fail? Why did they succeed? 


THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has made of sales 
management practices. It will take a year to complete. The information and 
data gathered by our staff will be released in the form of monthly reports, 
with working exhibits, to all subscribers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports (814x11 inches), 
the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder and tabbed indexes is $11.85. 
If check accompanies order your name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 


Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











V. LOU, 
SPINAL yp, 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, convenie ntly located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


NNOX 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 


to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service .. . 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 


8th and 
DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
| 


oe 


The Blackstone is 
world-famous as an 
address of distinc- 
tion in Chicago. 
Here graceful 
living is enjoyed 
by the discrimi- 
nating traveler. 
A. S. Kirkeby 


Managing Director 
. 


“Elegance Without Extravagance”’ 


\ The Blackstone __ 








MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 


= = 


We can’t guarantee that this Mexican band will serenade you on arrival i: 
El Paso, but if it does you will be well entertained and repaid for the trip ther 
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A Salute to Pan 
American 


OUR cover this issue is dedicated to the 
Airways of the Americas—which means 
Pan American. American business owes 
much to the courageous men who pio- 
neered these trade routes of tomorrow. 
Over these air tradeways will be trans- 
acted the business of two continents. As 
Boake Carter pointed out in his address 
at the Chicago Sales Congress on 
November 17, “We are wasting too much 
time worrying about what is happening 
in Asia and Europe. We get all excited 
about the loss of a few million dollars 
worth of trade in China, where business 
is being taken over by Japanese middle- 
men. We damn Hitler, Mussolini, and 
other dictators who connive together to 
freeze American business out of Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean markets. The 
job ahead for American business is right 
in our own back yard—in the Americas. 
Here lies a market that will tax the pro- 
duction facilities of our country for gen- 
erations to come. A business frontier a 
thousand times greater than the frontiers 
of the West, the passing of which, some 
think, means a replacement market for 
American products. The opportunities of 
the pioneer West may be gone, but the 
opportunities to our south are just be- 
ginning. Last summer Pan American 
carried its millionth passenger. It now 
operates one hundred and fifty airliners. 
It has flown five hundred million air 
miles over 53,166 miles of airways. You 
owe it to yourself and your company to 
visit South America the very first chance 
you have to get away. And that ought to 
be real soon if you are to benefit by the 
trip in a business way. 


Travel Editor Reports 
On 1938 Ramblings 


FOR 1938 the old travel editor, thoug 
he has covered many a mile, can repo 
no new or astounding discoveries, yet |! 
does wish to call attention to a fe 
pleasant experiences which may come 
handy for travel-stained readers of th 
internationally famed compilation 
travel news, gossip and facts. 

Driving east on Route 224 a few mili 
east of Lodi, Ohio, he discovered thx 
Westfield Inn at LeRoy, Ohio, popul 
tion 249. It is a tranquil, homelike ir 
decorated in exquisite taste, where thi 
food is selected, prepared, cooked, 
served with undeniable skill and respec 
We asked the courteous waitress how 
happened that such a small town shou 
have such a well-managed hotel and ly 
answer was that the town was the hon 
of the Ohio Farmers’ Insurance Cor 
pany. If this insurance company is r 
sponsible for the excellence of everythi: 
done by this little twenty-five room ir 
we salute the management. 

The second greatest hotel thrill of | 
year came from a night in the Lewistow 
Hotel at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
corking good little eighty-room hou 
built in 1937; it is modern down to 
point of special outlets for elect 
razors, more than can be said of soi 
of our most famed hotels. New diagor 
bathtubs, and the best shower heads 
shower baths, aluminum window sas! 
which move at the touch of a finger 
and ample electric lighting facilities w: 
among other agreeable features we 
preciated. Make a note of this hotel w! 
driving through the Pennsylvania mo 
tain region. 
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Another excellent, but little publicized, 
nnsylvania hotel is the New Hoffman 
Bedford. Usually he hates the word 
‘charming,” but nothing less quite de- 
cribes the New Hoffman. And, of 
ourse, if you have driven around eastern 
‘nnsylvania much you have stopped for 
, meal at the Fountain Inn at Doyles- 
wn. He feels a bit presumptious in 
entioning this place, for it has been 
ll established for something like one 
yindred and fifty years. The food is be- 
nd comparison. 
Now to jump back west to mention one 
ire pleasant occasion; about five miles 
rth of Three Rivers, Michigan, and 
enty miles south of Kalamazoo on 
ghway 127, he found a tavern which 
vertises itself as, “A bit of the South 
the Heart of the North.” Southern 
le food, with emphasis on steak and 
icken, is served by well-trained, old- 
ie colored waiters. 


E and O’s Newest 
Capitol Limited 


{OYAL blue, gray, and gold, rubber- 
shioned trucks, Diesel power, glare- 
s lighting system are but a few of 
‘ modern conveniences incorporated in 

Baltimore and Ohio’s new Capitol 
mited which began the Chicago-Wash- 
nuton run November 23, 1938. The train 
ies Chicago at 3:30 p.m., arrives at 
ishington 8:25 following morning, at 

sultimore 9:35 and at New York 1:58 

following afternoon. New York 
ssengers come over from the Jersey 
rminals via bus and use the 42nd Street 
tation, near Grand Central. As you may 
now, the B & O also uses Chicago’s so- 
led “Grand Central” station. The 

ord “grand” in this case is, we fear, a 

rifle overworked, although the old 

ravel editor is just old-fashioned enough 
to like this old station. At least you do 
not have to walk up forty or fifty steps 

iid a mile or more to find the trains 

ifter reaching the station. 


What to Do and See 
When in Miami 


MIAMI, called the Metropolis of 
America’s tropics, draws a tremendous 
tourist traffic in winter, and a _ sur- 
prisingly large travel business in the 
summer. Sun worshippers claim that 
Miami is just about as pleasant in mid- 
summer as in mid-winter. Be that as it 
may, we suggest that you will find the 
new “Official City of Miami Booklet” 
worth while in planning a Florida vaca- 
tion this winter. The Chamber of Com- 
merce there will gladly mail a copy. 


Where the Sunshine 
Spends the Winter 


SOME years back a sloganeer invented 
the phrase headline for this brief item 
and used it in San Antonio’s advertising. 
It was one of those slogans which was 
almost too good. San Antonio has its 
share of winter sunshine, but a cloudy, 
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damp day in San Antonio is just as 
cloudy and just as damp as in Chicago. 
Visitors took advantage of the cloudy 
days to utter the phrase with no end of 
sarcasm. And cloudy days came just 
often enough to get on the San Antonian 
nerves, especially when a northern visi- 
tor said, “Where the Sunshine Spends 
the Winter—Oh Yeah.” So the phrase 
almost fell into disuse. Nevertheless San 
Antonio is a delightful wintering place 
with good hotels, which have a ceiling to 
prices as well as to rooms, a slow, easy- 
going populace which has never aban- 
doned the ancient and friendly Ameri- 
can small-town custom of standing on 
street corners and chatting, which still 
believes that three hours is a minimum 
requirement for a good luncheon. The 
vast army activities at Fort Sam Hous 
ton, tremendous aviation activities at 
Randolph Field, West Point of the air, 
all-year golf, excellent horseback riding, 
are but a few of the attractions. While 
an ambitious street-widening program 
has obliterated some of the ancient 
Spanish charm of the old town, it still 
remains a distinctively different city, un- 
like any other southern city. The Munici- 
pal Information Bureau there has a 
booklet, “Picturesque San _ Antonio,” 
which it will be happy to send you. 


The Great White Fleet 
Sailing Schedules 


THE United Fruit Company has issued 
a folder announcing sailings from New 
York to Cuba, Costa Rica, Canal Zone, 
Jamaica, Colombia, and Panama, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. The same schedule 
gives sailings from New Orleans to Cuba, 
Canal Zone, Costa Rica, British Hondur- 
as, Guatemala, Honduras and Philadel- 
phia to Guatemala, as well as the Bos- 
ton-Guatemala trips. There are depar- 
tures from New York on Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, from New Or- 
leans on Saturdays and Tuesdays, and 
from Philadelphia on Tuesdays. The 
Boston vagabond cruises are described as 
informal and inexpensive. A fifteen-day 
cruise from New York to Havana, Costa 
Rica, Canal Zone starts at $210. From 
New Orleans there are fifteen-day all ex- 
pense trips to Guatemala for $195, an- 
other fifteen-day jaunt for only $175 to 
Havana, Canal Zone and Costa Rica, and 
an eight-day New Orleans-Guatemala 


cruise for a “C” note. 


Hotel Men in 
New Jobs 


THE many friends of J. L. Horgan, who 
won fame and friends as manager of 
the Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, will be in- 
terested to know that he is now manag- 
ing the Lincoln Hotel in New York. An- 
other mid-westerner making good in a 
big way amid the bright lights is R. K. 
Christenberry whose rehabilitation of the 
Astor Hotel is the talk of the hotel and 
theatrical world. Christenberry managed 
the Jefferson at Peoria, Illinois, several 
years ago, later went from there to the 
Roosevelt in Pittsburgh. 


The Winner 


SALES 
CONTEST 
IDEA 
No. 1002 


There have been a thousand- 
and-one ideas for sales con- 
tests. Good, bad and _ indif- 
Then 
Furness with the Cruise-to- 


ferent. along came 
Bermuda idea that has pushed 
more sales contests over the 
top than you can shake a 


stick at. 


We’re not guessing when we 
say that Bermuda cruises on 
the popular MONARCH or 
QUEEN will 
profits far and above those 


record sales 
from usual contest prizes. 
Some of the country’s largest 
business organizations have 
used the Furness idea and 


profited handsomely. 


Why not let our Convention 
Department show you what 
it has up its sleeve—plans, 
broadsides, portfolios — to 
help you stage a sales contest 
that will boost sales to a new 
high? 


For complete information address 
the Convention Department, Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line,34 Whitehall 
Street, New York, or 180 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The following literature is 





Seales—All Kinds Steel Signals special interest to executiy 
active in business manage 


TRINER fees AR ment. Unless otherwise state 


SHIPPING ROOM, PARCEL POST, MAIL, i aT > ce at . 
PACKING, COUNTING, STOREROOM, PRO- it will be sent upon request 


” "SCALE — é - either the company mention 
S beled | or to the editors of AMERIC.\ 


OVER (50,000 TRINER BUSINEss. 











SCALES IN JU. S. POSTOFFICES i al vital facts with Cook’s File 


: : , , Signals—automatiec reminders in- 
DESIGNED FOR EXTR AORDIN ARY valuable for classifying, indexing 
WEIGHING REQUIREMENTS \ data. Card ef actual samples (a! 


—write today for literature and details styles, colors) free ; no obligatio 
THE H. C. oss co. 
TRINER SALES CO. Ansonia, ‘Conn. 


1445, Merchandln Mart, Chicago Minot ue" FILE A Good Example of 
LY aT Public Relations Booklet 


Labels and Seals seg THE story of what Western Elect 
means in connection with your teleph 
in an interesting, illustrated, 32-p 


a2 BE 
LABELS-SEALS STU R G | 4S booklet has just been released by W: 


All kinds for packaging, decorations, y ern Electric Company. As most busi) 

advertising. Ad > = * ° » 

glean Bb pode By POSTU R E C H A | RS men know, Western Electric furnis 
the service supply for the telephone « 



































free samples and prices 


il d quickly adjusted 
ST. Louis STICKER co. any eae Goeey Sees pany; without it the telephone com] 


TREET_~ ST LOUIS MO A model for every need » ' 
, 2 would be up salt creek just as sui 
WRITE FOR CATALOG as an army in the field cut off fror 
House Organs STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO supply bases. Readers who are not 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN lute technical experts, familiar with 
; YOUR OWN Le WAL Ta operating details of the communicati 
z Direct Mail Services business, will be interested, and, we 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN ture to predict, amazed at some of 
for printing House Organs 




















permits unusually low prices USE AMERICA’S BEST SALESMAN exciting material in this booklet. 
wd periodicals of all kinds. THE POSTMAN. Put him to work for you. No 
Samples and particulars free. salary, no drawing account. Use Chicago's 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS most perfect direct by mail service Chamber of Commerce 


PRESS Processed Letters Mimeographing 


523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. Addressing Filling-in Tells Its Story 


one . Mailing Mailing Lists 

Mailing Lists A modern printing plant in connection. BUSINESS 

"OUT -  &. q s.. CAMPAIGN PRESS, INC. ee : ; 

WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 = cam be. Seana St., CHICAGO pected to contribute to and be activ 

FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? the work of their local chambers of c 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with Labels—All Kinds merce and are, perhaps, to some ext 
— ~ = be -— to send you substantial at least, interested in the work 
necks throug s — fi E -ssing >j or P . > 
pr “sesh or © tad ane we Coun _ LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY activities of other organizations of 

r : i . R MMED : ‘ » TT lew ave ‘ 

Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY Oe aa same nature. The New Haven, Conn 
Mosely Selective List Service TOMPKINS” LABEL SERVICE cut, € hamber of Commerce has jus 

230 Congress St. Dept. AB-14, Boston, M 11 FRANKFORO AVE sued an interesting booklet, “How 

_ ss St. - AB-14, oston, Mass. ee PHILA Pa 
New 





men ey erywhere are 











Haven Chamber of Comn« 
Works for You.” While it is addres 

to New Haven business men we 
Si 4 iti hP bli . ° - confident that the booklet will be 
x British Publications of Interest to American Executives | interest to other men who are acti 
» ' : C of C work elsewhere. While the suy 

THAT’S A GOOD ONE!” PROFITABLE LEISURE is limited and copies cannot be 

By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. tributed widely, we believe that 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid Price 50c Postpaid secretary will snail copies to respons 


THE AR business men who are interested. 
ee ee THE MIND IN ACTION s este 

vy s mS NOE. ', LBD. 

, By GEORGE C. GREGG 


Price 50c Postpaid 
Price $3.50 Postpaid ° 
SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM Things to Know About 


By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND Market Research 
Price 50¢ Postpaid By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 





ALTHOUGH it is only a four-; 
8% by 11 inch folder, it is cert 
M A ¥ & C U ~ T | < L T D packed with a number of provoc 

/ questions which every man thinking 
Ti, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND using market or advertising resé 


ought to ask before he pays out his 


Please remit by International Money Order 
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pany’s or his own money. Prepared by 
1e Committee on Research of the Ameri- 
in Association of Advertising Agencies, 
ie folder is distinctly worth while and 
ill be sent on request. 


Public Relations 
Fact Chart 


WIDESPREAD and favorable public 
jinion is essential to the continuing suc- 
ss of any business today,” says Paul W. 
arrett, director of Public Relations, 
eneral Motors Corporation. Yes, Mr. 
irrett, public relations are uppermost 
the minds of thousands of business 
en today. William G. Haworth, of 
iworth, Power & Thomas, public rela- 
ons counselors, will send to business 
wers a large chart he has prepared 
hich deals with activities in the five 
iases Of public relations—labor, con- 
imer, trade, community and _ investor. 
here are a number of suggestions all of 
hich give a sound approach to public 
lations work for any company. 


Are You Going to 
Sound Proof? 
COUSTICALLY _ treated 


mes are increasing by leaps and 
uunds because business leaders have 
irned that a noisy office is an expensive 
iice—a place where fatigue and errors 
‘e increased and where nerves acquire 
zor edges. United States Gypsum 
ymnpany offers a valuable collection of 
ita on acoustical treatments for all 
cinds of offices. 


business 


To Make Customers 
Remember You 


[HAT pet customer list of yours? The 
low who helped you land a big con- 
ict; a friend in a distant city who oc- 

cisionally helps you dig up some credit 

information; those folks who are _ busi- 
ness friends, but not intimate personal 
friends. You want to remember them 
it Christmas, but of course you don’t 

know them well enough to ship them a 

case of champagne or a diamond-studded 

set of cuff links. So you are interested 
in something good, but less expensive. 

rhen write Autopoint Company for a 

description of their pencils, knives, 

leather gifts, and other items. 


Twelve Useful Forms 
For Business 


MEMBERS of the Buffalo, New York, 
chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association recently selected twelve 
of the most useful business forms from 
the line produced by the American Sales 
Book Company. Included are a number 
of hints sure to be suggestive and helpful 
to men charged with the responsibility 
of selecting best possible forms for their 
company’s use. American will be glad to 
send a copy to our readers. 
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Expense Books 


Photo Copying Machine 








ONSIDER 


your traveling expenses 
oO ne of our Expense Books will 


Meke you keep track of them 
Mere efficiently and easily 


oO pen one of them at any page and 
N otice how complete the headin are 


Ss ee how a small space has been ar- 
ranged to . 
E nable you to list all your 
expenses! 
N otice the smooth paper and durablk 
cover. 
Ss o, xet a supply today and 
begin to 
njoy the service they 
will give you. 





Get them from 
your stationer or 
write us for sam- 
ples and prices 


Beach 
Publishing Co. 


7338 Woodward 
DETROIT 


Beachs 
(ommondens¢ 


Expense 
Book 











Round Cornering Machine 








(CORNERROUNDER ) 


Interchangeable for round-cornering Vis- 
Corner ible Records, Looseleaf 
Dies Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Catalogs, ete. Eliminates 
“dog-eared”’ papers 
g” improves appearance 
per cent. Easy to operate 
No guide adjustment or tools 
required. Thousands have been 


4” Capacity 


sold. includes one 


o! 








L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO. 
Rochester, N. x. ) 


Steel Guide Tabs 








EXACT PHOTO COPIES 


The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
18 show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details, 
rHE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
219 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Paper Drills 





DRILLS 
Perfectly 
Quickly 
. 

ot Qnve we TWicy 
AN TWIRLIT stor sven 
v C$] a 
SS a Az 
MITCHELL ZO 

BINDER CO, LF 


10! BOWER AVENUE, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. Sizes 





a 
\ 5) 





Jt 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin—white, blue, green, yellow 
pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
50,500 Used by 

Shapleigh Hardware Co. SAMPLES 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 310, EXETER, NEBRASKA Mebaiaeed 
Mfr. of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals Gaamum 





Adding Machines 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, 
easy. It’s accurate, 
columns. Saves 

errora. 85,000 owners 

»\ guaranteed. Price 75 delivered. Agents 

wanted. 
J.H. BASSETT & CO. 

Dept. 41, Box 302, Aitadena, Calif. 


2ackage Sealing Devices 








STANDARD PACKAGE SEALER 


Takes Tape 
1” to 1%” wide 


gummed side out. 


Price 316.50 with 10 rolls of 

1” KRAFT TAPE—500’ ea. FREE. 
Many thousands have been sold to Govern- 
ment Departments and to every type of 
industry. 


GummebD Tape a Devices COMPANY 
Bush Terminal Building 7 Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Information Services 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 


ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Write. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


BEHIND 
THE COUNTER 


A Book for 
Salesclerks 


BY EMILY VAN BRUSSEL 





Everyone interested in selling 
something to someone over a 
counter needs this practical 
book. The author, from years of 
experience in over 30 different 
departments of R. H. Macy & 
Co. presents the whole tech- 
nique of selling, and in clear 
non-technical language reveals 
the secrets of successful sales- 
manship that enable salespeople 
to move ahead. $1.50. 


Other Helpful Volumes 
Men Must Work 


By Loire Brophy - $1.75 
If Women Must Work 
By Loire Brophy - $1.75 


Fields of Work for Women 


By Miriam Simons Leuck . . $2.75 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


D. Appleton-Century Company 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 























Banish "WASHROOM 
INFECTION” 

Install CEES 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 














“My Adventures in Selling’ 


by Saunders Norvell, a new book about 
Selling and Salesmen is as entertaining as 
the Arabian Nights. Just published. Cloth 
bound, 216 pages, 544x8% inches. Price on 
approval $1.75. Sent post FREE if remit- 
tance accompanies order. Returnable within 
10 days. Order your copy TODAY. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





ARMOUR AND HIs TIMES. By Har- 
per Leech and John Charles Carroll. We 
were so interested in this book last month 
we forgot to review it! Hence this late 
notice of one of the most interesting 
books of the year. Philip Danforth 
Armour, founder of the world-engirding 
Armour and Company, was a bluff, but 
a kind-hearted, red-whiskered fellow 
who had amazing physical stamina which 
enabled him to work as few other men 
ever worked. He had imagination coupled 
with common sense, and a trading and 
selling ability which were unequalled in 
his time or later. Although he knew the 
packing business from the ground up 
he gave tremendous leeway to his lieu- 
tenants, yet never quite took his fingers 
off the reins. The book tells of his start, 
how he built Armour and Company, how 
he gained control of important refrig- 
erator car lines, how he became a power- 
ful factor in the grain markets of the 
world, and how he licked Leiter in the 
famed attempt to corner wheat. Even 
when his wealth ran into millions upon 
millions he loved to use his railroad 
passes which were handed to all shippers 
by the railroads in his time. Leech and 
Carroll, both Chicago newspaper men, 
make no attempt to sentimentalize or 
glorify the old man, or to gloss over his 
failures. The authors had access to 
hitherto unpublished material and were 
assisted in the work by Mrs. Patrick 
Valentine, whose first husband was P. D. 
Armour 2nd. She was P. D. Senior’s fav- 
orite daughter-in-law and in a letter to 
her he tells in great detail of his inter- 
est in his son’s estate at Oconomowoc, 
advising her to get up and walk around 
the estate at daybreak to see all the 


squirrels and other animals, because in 
‘. 


no other way would she ever know 

she had on the estate! Only thr 
such valuable contributions to the | 
ness literature of today can the pre 
generation better understand busi 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $3.0( 


BEHIND THE COUNTER. By E: 
Van Brussel. There are wrinkles aro 
this reviewers’ eyes from reading 

books of salesmanship in which the 
thor preaches, preaches, and then pre 
es some more. This book by Miss \ 
Brussel, who has served her term be 
the counter and knows what it is 
about, is not one of the sleep-provok 
dull books on selling. It is a vivid, t 
well-written, and well-edited book w 
gets down to the cases without a lot 
pseudo-scientifie jargon. Granted 

thousands of sales clerks are not ov: 
studious, here is a book we believe t 
will read. And what’s more, they wil 
much better salespeople after reading 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $1.50 


TESTED DISPLAY IDEAS. Com; 
by the editors of Printers’ Ink. ‘| 
little book is an unusually sound « 
pilation of ideas which have worke 
the display field. More than five hun: 
displays were examined by the editor 
select the one hundred and two a 
displays described and illustrated in 

booklet. There is a check list of dis 
uses and a valuable chapter by I 

Weiss on ways and means for get 
department store display. We belie 
an understatement to say that this ! 
more fully does justice to its sul 
than any other advertising book in 

memory. McGraw-Hill Book Com; 

Inc. $2.00. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





ILlarry 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read thes boldface ype and centered 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, First line in six point 


K. Goopatt, Classified 


tively 


Display Classified. 1 inch 

on 12 time contract. 
small. are submitted and approve 
lished lst of month of issue. 


Terms: 


\dvertising Manager 


$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
$14.00; % inch: $7.00, $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
Cash with order unless credit references 
d, Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





DOLLAR BULLETIN FREE and recent valu- 
able information for capital seekers sent upon 
request for Bulletin AB. JOHN MORRIS, 
1040 South Paxon, Philadelphia. 


‘APITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS 
negotiated, excellent connections, RAYMOND 
SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Rk. C. HARVEY, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
1as helped more than 100 companies raise their 
wn capital themselves. Write for folder—no 
bligation. 





Incorporating Services 





HARTERS — DELAWARE, BEST, quickest, 
heapest, most liberal. Do business and hold 
1eetings anywhere. Free forms. COLONIAL 
HARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


)ELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





Branch Office Services 





URNISHED OFFICES. Various plans. Fold- 
freee PROTECTION INCORPORATED, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
f concerns specializing in Branch Office Serv- 
es in any large city, will be given free upon 
quest. IF YOU are equipped to render 
anch office, send in YOUR classified 
ales message for the next issue now. Address, 
\MERICAN BUSINESS, 4664 Ravenswood 
venue, Chicago. 





Typewriters 





'% OFF LIST, no down payments. 10c¢ day. 
‘ationally advertised typewriters, portables, 
iding machines. Brand new, factory guaran- 
ed. Booklet on request. ROCKAWAY TYPE- 
a — CO., 1085A White St., Far Rockaway, 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Caleulating, all makes office machines. ROB- 
RT NOVAK, 533 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


\DDING MACHINE, Portable, 10-Column, 
17.50. Send for 42-page catalog complete. 
HUTTER, 169 William St., New York. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 28 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary 
tiations for positions of the caliber indicated, 
through a procedure individualized to cach 
client’s personal requirements. Several weeks 
are required to negotiate and each individu- 
al must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by 
a refund provision as stipulated in our 
agreement. Identity is covered and, if em- 
ployed, present position protected. If you 
have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


nego- 


TO THE EXECUTIVE, $2,400.00 yearly and 
up, who seeks a new connection, this con- 
fidential service, established 1927, offers a plan 
especially geared to present-day conditions. 
Send, at no obligation, name and address only 
for details. J. T. JENNINGS, P. O. Box 161-A. 
Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
Our system of searching out salaried positions 
(hiding your identity) increases your salary 
commensurate with training and experience. 
Write EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERV- 
ICE, 300 B-st., S. E. Washington, D. C 





Executives Available 





TAX SPECIALIST—COMPTROLLER 
Certified Public Accountant with 20 years 
comprehensive, successful public accounting 
and extensive tax experience as principal, 
available for permanent service, where con- 
structive, thorough application will be prop- 
erly compensated by progressive corporation 
Have specialized in business administration 
and Federal regulatory and tax laws. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address 30x 1201, care 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





SELL YOUR PRODUCT through agents, mail 
order. Inch advertisement 324 newspapers 
$16.80. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
171B Madison Ave., New York. 


WANT SALESMEN, Distributors or Mail- 
Order Business? Our economical methods bring 
results. Newspaper, magazine rate-guide, free. 
CHICAGO ADVERTISING AGENCY, 20-AB 
West Jackson, Chicago. 


FREE—NEW ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide. 
BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 





Advertising Services 





PROFITABLY PRODUCTIVE sales letters and 
literature. Submit your problem for free sug- 
gestions. ROSS S. WEYGANDT, 1538 Burbank 
Rd., Wooster, Ohio. 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 
(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for 
small ads., circulars, announcements, house 
organs, blotters, ete. Send your address. 
HARPER'S, 283-c E. Spring St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


CAN YOU USE A TOP-NOTCH LETTER 

one that grips your prospect's interest and 
makes him want what you have to sell? 13 
ye ars’ experience in creating uniformly suc- 
cessful mail advertising. Write us regarding 
your problem. FRYER & HALL, 1200-A Com- 
mercial Trust Building, Philadelphia. 





For Sales Managers 





“HOW TO GET MORE 
Start On Commission.” 
tin $1.00. Satisfaction 
MORRIS, 1040 South 


SALESMEN To 
Mimeographed bulle- 
guaranteed. JOHN 
Paxon, Philadelphia. 


SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for quickly 
grading applicants for sales positions—4 pages 

$6.00. Also expense account forms, reference 
forms, auto expense account forms, etc. THE 
DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland Avenue, 


Chicago. 





Information Furnished 





Ghost Writing 





Read the ads. Answer those that interest you. 
If there is any product or service you need, 
not advertised in this issue, the source of sup- 
ply will be given free upon request. Address: 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4662 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 





Used Office Machines 


Typewriter Ribbons & Supplies 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Ider, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
cular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 

Bidg., Chicago. 





Collection Advisory Services 





‘TOW TO COLLECT DELINQUENT AC- 
COU NTS by Mail.”” Free pamphlet. CHARLES 
NEWMAN, 424 Diversey, Chicago. 





Advertising Thermometers 





A GIFT THAT PLEASES customers and 
commands attention to your message. Request 
catalog. DORFMANN BROS., Corona, N. Y. 


December, 1938 





GENUINE NON-BLUR 
typewriter ribbons, 3 for $1.00. This is an 
extra special for a limited time only. Our 
regular price is 75c each. Please don’t delay. 
Order at once. 
NON-BLUR RIBBON & CARBON CO. 
7717 Yates Ave., Chicago 


STENOGRAPHERS carbon paper $1.00 a box. 
Typewriter ribbons 50c each. RIBBON INK 
CO., Cicero, Ill. 


FIRST GRADE RIBBONS. Vacuum packed, 
self inking. 1—40c; 6—35c; 12—30c. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Satisfaction assured. 
BURNS RIBBON COMPANY, 1085 White St., 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING. BUSINESS AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL men all over country are push- 
ing forward with speeches, letters, reports 
and trade articles written by our staff. Mod- 
erate fees. GHOST WRITERS’ BUREAU, 
1524 Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


GHOST-WRITERS, HOUSE ORGANS, pub- 
licity, speeches, articles, research ; experienced, 
inexpensive. CLOUD-GORMAN ASSOCIATES, 
338 West 89, New York. 





Posteard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


TURN THE PAGE for more interesting Classi- 
fied Advertisements. It’s a profitable habit to 
read and answer these high-class little sales 
messages each month. Or use one yourself. 





THE BUSINESS MARKET PLACE 





Printing of All Kinds 


House Organs 


Advertising—Home Study 





ILLUSTRATED Color Postals. 5000 $12.50. 
1000 $4.00. Samples. MURELCO, B748, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


1000 HANDBILLS $1.50. Get our LOW PRICES 
on quality printing. PEERLESS PRINTING, 
Altoona, Pa. 

MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “‘copy’’ now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 





Letterhead Specialists 





LETTERHEADS DESIGNED especially for 
you! Sketch no obligation. GILL ART SERV- 
ICE, Huntsville, Alabama. 





Letter Specialists 





FOR LETTERS THAT TALK 
Man-to-man and really sell; Mailing Lists; 
Complete direct-mail advertising service ; write 
OMAHA LIST & LETTER CO., Box 172. 
South Omaha, Nebr. 


PRE-TESTED LETTERS—Checked five ways 
for action. Details free. Write FRANK 
ARMSTRONG, 707 Locust, Des Moines. 





Mail Sales Promotion 





Sales Letters, Complete Mail Campaigns. 20 
years’ experience. Analysis, suggestions free. 
C. R. SWITZER, Ind. Terminal Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE $10 thousand. Let- 
terhead brings samples). MYERS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Troy, N a 


Executive’s Assistant Available 








YOU MIGHT NEED 
THIS GHOST 


MR. EXECUTIVE: In putting 
thoughts on paper, you may often feel 
that you just can’t get them across as 
you could if face to face with your 
man—in a way that sinks in and starts 
something! You might like a Ghost 
Writer who's quick on the trigger with 
ideas, has swift ability to analyze, pin 
down and build up by letter or other 


your 


form, any project or product you want 
brought to life in a big way! Age 54, 
no ills or isms, independent; fast pro- 
ducer with no fuss. Needs only type- 
writer and tiny space. Wants to help 


some live executive go places—and can! 


Address “GHOST WRITER” 


Care of American Business, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 





Rubber Stamps 


RUBBER STAMPS 40% DISCOUNT, Catalog 
FREE. OWL, 6454 Kenwood, Chicago. 





LEARN ADVERTISING UNDER SUPERVISIO\ 
of seasoned advertising executives. Easy pra 
tical plan. No textbooks. Old established scho 
Send for interesting booklet outlining cou: 
and requirements. PAGE DAvis SCHOOL oF Apy; 
TISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2818, Chica 





Business Opportunities 





FOR AN EXTREMELY profitable lifeti 
business, operate a Collection-Credit Ager 
FREE folder. COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracu 
New York. 


DO YOU EVER ADVERTISE? 

Then you should read “‘How to Prepare P 
ductive Classified Advertising.”” Not volu 
nous but meaty. Contains the boiled-down 
sence of the author’s many years’ adverti 
experience. Your free copy of this interesti 
monograph awaits your request. No obli 
tion ; so write NOW. AMERICAN BUSINES 
4666 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





Accountants 





Make more money with newest, inexpen 
bookkeeping service. Part time. ROBER' 
83705 E. Hancock, Detroit. 
ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. R 
profit from new type bookkeeping ser 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS : m: 
money. Write for our free classification sh 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER C\ 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A new advertising idea produced these “leads. . . Return 
postcards mounted in pads on the 16x24" ‘Elevated’ Car 
Cards . . . and an invitation to the 753,000 daily circu- 


lation to tear off a card and mail it for further information. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 


1200 WRIGLEY BUILDING + DELaware 4545 
CAR CARDS AND POSTERS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
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Costly business forms make mighty 

expensive scratch pads. Yet thousands 

of business organizations find no 

better way to salvage office and factory forms that 

have become obsolete. This salvage value is only a 

fraction of the original cost. Most of the cost be- 

comes a complete loss chargeable to obsolescence. 
Executives who suppose their expenditures for 


business forms are in the “pin money” bracket, find 


MULTIGRAPH 


In the Multigraph line 
there is a machine that will 


ENDS 


3. Eliminate the price penalty 
of ‘“‘short runs.” 


ample proof to the contrary when they analyze the 
yearly cost of all forms. A check-up on losses due 
to obsolescence alone is enlightening. And bear 
in mind that obsolescence is only one of many factors 
which combine to make the subject of business forms 


one that deserves careful attention in every business. 


OBSOLESCENCE—/lus 


Regardless of the kind or 
quantity of business forms 
required, you can adopt 





do these things for you: 


1. Provide the forms your 
business needs, in just the 
right quantities, how you want 
them, when you need them. 


2. Eliminate the buying and 
storing of large quantities in 
order to obtain “long run” 
prices. (That’s where obso- 
lescence really starts.) 


4. Provide flexibility which 
enables you to design new 
forms and revise old forms 
without excessive cost. 


5. Effect worthwhile savings 
at no sacrifice of quality. 


6. Eliminate red tape in pro- 
viding forms and communi- 
cations for every department, 
where the need exists. 


Multigraph methods to im- 
mediate and permanent ad- 
vantage. Discuss the matter 
with the nearest MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY 
you will find it listed in 
principal city phone 
books. You’ll be surprised 
to learn how many ways 
these methods can profit 
ably serve you. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 








